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To improve the quality of teacher education, the 
School of Education at Indiana University completed a reorganization 
effort that resulted in the Division of Teacher Education. Initially 
supported by an institutional grant from the O.S. Office of 
Education, along with a reallocation of funds within the school, the 
division was structured to meet these goals: a) to effect a major 
modification of the structural and Programmatic elements of the 
professional training sequence in the School of Education; b) to 
increase direct participation of arts and sciences and other 
university personnel in professional training programs and to 
increase modifications of course sequences in arts and sciences to 
reflect professional training needs; and c) to reconceptualize the 
role of local educational authorities, teacher associa tions# and 
community agents and agencies in the education of teachers. In 
addition to a general program description and reorganization . 
committee report, this document includes the following separate 
booklets: a) "1972-73 Evaluation Summary"; b) "Project RELATE: 
Operationalizing a Process to Reading/Language Arts Teacher 
Education"; c) "RELATE Competencies and Enablers Statement"; d) 
"Project RELATE: An Identification and Test of Some Propositions 
Regarding the Preparation of Teachers"; e) "Guidelines for the 
Statement and Assessment of Student Competencies"; and f) "Efficacy 
of Ad Hoc Service." (JA) 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS THAT LED TO THE . 
REORGANIZATION FOR TEACHER EDUCATION AND THE REQUEST FOR 
AN INSTITUTIONAL GRANT FROM THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 

PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

In the early 1950's5 the School of Education "began to 
experience a rapid growth period: the undergraduate program 
vas beginning to grow in size, the requirement that teachers 
have the masters degree as part of ;their teaching license 
(professional certification) necessitated that teachers 
return to the campus for additional instruction, and the 
demand for doctoral programs in different areas was artic- 
ulated. In 195^ the elementary faculty was organized and 
^f' evolved a program to prepare elementary teachers, a program 
that proposed a single basic pattern for all students. The 
student body increased to a point t?iat at one time the 
School of Education graduated almost 8OO students a year 
with a degree in Elementary Education. 

With increased enrollments came larger sections of 
classes. In a sense, a kind of specialization occurred 
that took the preparation of the elementary teacher out of 
the hands of the elementary faculty and into the hands of a 
specialized faculty which, in essence, consisted of one 
faculty member and a cadre of graduate assistants (i.e., the 
educational psychology component, initially offered by the 



Elementary Education faculty, was moved to the Department 
of Educational Psychology, not only another department but 
a "department in another division). As enrollments in- 
creased, so did the employment of graduate students. This 
resulted in the lowering of instructional costs and thereby 
released faculty for development activities at the doctoral 
level; however, not all faculty were satisfied with this 
program compartmentali zat ion and lack of articulation 
between programs, and several proposed the creation of an 
alternative. Project INSITE , Instructional Systems in 
Teacher Education. Commencing in 1963 and financed pri-" 
marily by a grant from the Ford Foundation, the project 
was characterized by an accelerated program, one which was 
highly articulated for both elementary and secondary majors 
and could be achieved (including the completion of the 
Baccalai.T eat e and Master *s degree) in four years and three 
summers on the campus or in an internship. The two high- 
lights of the project were the Acroclinical- Semester which 
integrated the psychology of learning, methods instruction, 
and student teaching, and a one-semester resident teaching 
internship . In 19^9 , AACTE selected this project to receive 
recognition f cr distinguished achievement . 

"During the 60^ s the number of doctoral programs in 
the School of Education expanded rapidly- This activity 
represented the specialized interests of faculty in both 
elementary education and secondary education and new 
programs in Art Education, Science Education, etc. 
materialized. Priorities for this period were clear-cut. 



Although the INSITE project provided an alternative 
to the existing training program, the results of these 
special efforts were not institutionalized. Perhaps this 
was due to the nature of the faculty, who, for the most 
part, had never experienced a concerted effort to change 
training patterns on a complete program basis within the 
School or who were concerned primarily for specialized 
doctoral programs. In an effort to maintain the momentum 
during the last year of the INSITE project, which was 
1968-19699 the administration of the School established 
the Center for Innovation in Teacher Education (CITE). 
Its purpose, "broadly speaking, was to encourage the 
deve^Lopment , trial, evaluation, and dissemination of a 
broad range of innovative programs, projects, materials, 
and practices in teacher education. It assumed the major 
responsibility for the students participating in the 
internship phase of Project INSITE, and it also sponsored 
the Teacher Education through Applied Methods Program 
(TEAM), which consisted of a professional semester followed 
by student teaching. The TEAM project then represented the 
second major effort to combine various programmatic elements 
in a more articulated manner. 

CITE also stimulated the development of Project 
Simulation, a joint venture with the Audio-Visual Center at 
Indiana University and the Vigo County Public Schools (Terre 



Haute), which developed a set of protocQl materials in the 
hixman relations area. 

When the INSITE funds were no longer available, a 
proposal was submitted to the Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development (BEPD). from CITE for a Trainers of Teacher 
Trainers Project (TTT • Pro j ect ) , and when it vas granted, 
most of the TEAM faculty phased into this Project. . 

Three other developments were taking place during the 
year I969-I970 that were to have a long-range impact on the 
activities of the School of Education. First, in addition 
to the proposal f or ' a TTT Project, seven other proposals to 
be housed within the School of Education were submitted and 
funded from the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development. 
Then the year 1969-1970 saw the influx of a group of faculty 
trained in a discipline and very cone erned wit h t eacher 
training as it related to development and research. A third 
major development occurred in February of 1970 when the 
faculty established the Commission on Teacher Education (COTE), 
a r epr esentatiV'3 body of faculty, administrators, graduate, 
and undergraduate students of the School of Education mandated 
to reformulate the undergraduate teacher training programs of 
the School. Essentially, COTE was conceived as a policy- 
making body that would stimulate, coordinate., and facilitate 
efforts at program formulation which would be initiated by 
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f acuity-student groups. Representatives from COTE studied 
the issues, talked about them, and created a climate? but 
they did not have the authority to implement programs. 
People were needed who could make decisions and who had 
resources available for reallocation, and who would take 
the opportunity to develop programs. What was needed was 
a structure in which these changes could take place, one 
which could combine all the varied interests in teacher 
education program and product development into one single 
major thrust. 

By tke Spring of 1971? the BEPD recognized the need 
for restructuring its grant pattern as the arrangements of 
separate grants did not meet their essential objectives 
which were shared by the School of Education: 

a. making the educational system more responsive 
to those to whom it has been least responsive. 

b. reforming the basic structure of the educational 
system to serve all groups better. 

The result was the suggestion by BEPD that the Sc.hbol of 
Education apply for an Institutional Grant that would bring 
all monies together for a concentrated thrust. The insti- 
tution would support the objectives proposed by USOE but the 
School of Education would have major input, and the actual 
allocation of resources would be in the hands of the Instl- 
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tutional Grant personnel at Indiana University. 

Thus, in each of these developniGnt s , first the 
dissatisfaction, the desire to do something else, the Ford 
Grant, CITE, COTE, the growing realization that this was a 
School of Education in a university, a new type of faculty 
interested in research and development (products as well 
as programs), and the planning for an institutional grant 
all these forces came together to create a situation where 
a structure could be established within which change could 
take place . 

In June, 1971^ The Committee on Reorganization for 

Teacher Education was authorized by the faculty of the . 

School of Education with the explicit task- to "examine the 
question of reorganization for teacher education in terms 
of both the regularized departme nt and divisional programs 
and the special programs such as COTE and CITE." 

The fail semester of 1971 witnessed two concurrent 
activities, the Committee on Reorganization, which was 
setting about the task of defining the parameters for the 
Division of Teacher Education, and the Institutional Grant 
Planning Team, which was preparing the Institutional Grant 
Proposal and establishing mechanisms for achieving change... 

INSTITUTIONAL GRANT PROPOSAL (for more complete description, 
see Appendix A) 

Prom the point of view of the Bureau of Educational 



Personnel Development, the goal of the Institutional Grant 
was to test and demonstrate the proposition that a site 
concentration- of funds could produce greater impact than 
have other methods so far tried "both in terms of reaching 
"least well served." populations and in terms of developing 
and installing more effective ways for the educational 
system to change. 

From the point of view of both BEPD and Indiana 
University, the goal was to pi*oduce externally generalizable 
solutions (programs and products) for operational problems 
in teacher education. 

From the point of view of Indiana University , another 
goal was to desjign anA to op er at ionali z e a total system that 
would result in better serving its training clientele, " 
in producing t,echniques and materials that would have an 
impact on its own training programs as well as on those of 
other teacher training institutions., and in establishing 
alternative operational prototypes of new approaches to 
teacher education . 

Both BEPD and Indiana University, in their ■ commitment 
to the training of quality teachers, were interested in the 
development of an overall system that would accomplish the 
above objectives and that would add impetus to several 
thrusts that .seemed useful to pursue at that particular 
time in history, vizi-, serving better those populations 
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that have been least well served by t he « syst em ; accomplishing 
parity in educational power and decision-making among a 
variety of relevant groups and including especially those 
groups that the system is designed to serve; achieving 
discernible Impact on the job on the part of those that are 
trained; setting up a Research and Development delivery system 
that would get innovatj.ve ideas into practice; reforming 
accreditation, certification, and cr edentialing processes; 
and reforming the training institutions and the programs 
t hems elve s . 

To facilitate the development of such a system, the 
entire process of education, both the institutions used to 
provide it and the personnel used to man those institutions, 
had to be reconceptualized . Concerned groups and client 
groups would have to be actively involved in the process. 
To transform the conceptualizations into realities, the new 
institutional and role models would have to be rendered 
into a form in which they could be articulated and utilized. 
The maintenance of a system in which clidactic instruction 
was divorced from the world of reality would no longer be 
acceptable. What was needed was a new kind of arrangement 

involving school systems, communities, and universities 

an arrangement typified by such concepts as training centers, 
clinic schools, portal schools, community laboratories, and 
the like.- The responsibility for teacher training was to 



become increasingly a joint responsibility of the variety 
of groups concerned with it the university, teacher 
groups, the public school, community agencies, client 
groups, taxpayers, and others with legitimate inputs into 
the training system. 

To achieve the overarching goal of the institutional 
grant, that is the establishment of synergistic relation- 
ships involving school systems, communities, and universities, 
the productive capabilities of the faculty of the School of 
Education had to be enhanced. The Institutional Grant 
Planning Team recommended an organizational strategy that 
would overcome organizational impediments and at the same 
time would minimize tiie personal constraints of the faculty 
and interested groups. 

The new system was to consist of four centers of 
activity, two service oriented teams, an Executive Director, 
and a Policy Board. 

The Conceptualization Center would have as its major- 
function the responsibility to devise new role models 
compatible with a variety of existing, reformed, or emergent 
schools and school-related settings, and to project training 
programs to prepare these role functionaries. 

The Center for Invent ion and Development would have as 
its major function the responsibility to pr.oduce instructional 
materials r^nd devices necessary and sufficient to support the 
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conceptual and performance development of trainees in the 
education professions. 

The major function of the Personal and Organizational 
Change Center would be to invent and develop new institu- 
tional strategies and tactics to facilitate change in 
training for the educational professions. 

The major function of the Field Implementat i on Center 
would be to establish and test organizational schemes which 
relate concerned partners in the training of educational 
pro^e.s s ionals to the preservice and inservice trainee in 
real life settings. 

Administration of the Institutional Grant would be in 
the hands of an Executive Director and the four Cent er 
Directors . The former would derive his policy directions from 
a Policy Board . The Board would be composed of representatives 
of six bodies, including the Indiana University School of 
Education, other University departments (e.g., the College 
of Arts and Sciences), a variety of communities (e.g., those 
involved in the joint or independent training centers described 
below), other cooperating teacher training institutions (e.g., 
other state supported and private colleges in Indiana), a 
variety of public and private schools (e.g., training center 
partners or schools housing student teachers), and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. The executive director a:jid 
the center directors would be the only permanent admini st ra-tor s 
of the Institutional Grant. 
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Two service oriented teams would be, established to 
provide assistance to the four centers and the School of 
Education as a whole. The Dissemination Team would have, 
as its major function, the responsibility to foster the 
widespread adoption and institutionalization of innovations 
in teacher education both at Indiana University and else- 
where through creation of awareness, provision of oppor- 
tunities for evidential assessment, training activities, 
installation activities, and support activities. 

The Evaluation Team would have as its major function 
the responsibility to design and mount an evaluation system. 
The system defines evaluation as the process of delineating, 
obtaining, and providing information useful for judging 
decision alternatives, i.e., the model links evaluation to 
the decision-making process. Four kinds of decisions 
postulated by the model are: planning decisions, struc- 
turing decisions, implementing decisions, and recycling 
decisions. This system would service all levels of decision 
making with a continuous flow of relevant information to 
various audiences including potential outside adopters and 
thePolicyBoard. 

COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

The reorganization effort was mounted in an effort to 
overcome a variety of organizational impediments: the 
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insularity of departmental structures which prevented 
effective communication and cooperation; multiple-track 
decision mechanisms which placed responsilDility for 
program decisions with the faculty hut responsibility for 
implementation decisions with the administrators; account- 
ability could not be firmly fixed since neither the 
responsibility for existing programs nor the responsibility 
for projecting new programs could be exclusively assigned 
to a single department or group of faculty; and, the School 
of Education lacked the support agencies and mechanisms 
necessary to buttress faculty efforts toward innovation 
the developmental, training, communication, diffusion, and 
similar operations without which ideas cannot be . engineer ed 
or implemented. 

"A 

The essential element in the reorganization effort was \ 
the establishment of a formless organization consisting of 
ad hoc temporary work groups to be formed and reformed at 
will, and as the interest and concerns of the faculty required 
This development paralleled the ad-hocracy notion of the 
grant . 

The report of the Reorganization Committee was accepted 
by the Faculty of the School of Education and resulted in 
the establishment of a Division of Teacher Education (DTE) 
effective July 1, 1972. (see final report Appendix B) 



Prior to its formal operation, the * Inst itut ional Grant 
Planning Team was concerned with a set of planning functions: 
a) to structure detailed organizational and operational plans 
*for each of;. the centers and service units; b) to phase over 
existing BEPD projects; c) to enter into preliminary nego- 
tiations and arrangements with related groups such" as public 
schools, communities, state departments of education, 
cooperating teacher training institutions, and otliers; and 
d) to disseminate information that elaborated upon the goals 
and objectives of the Division, which represented the 
interrelated goals of the Institutional Grant and the 
Reorganization .effort. (see Appendix C, Part II) In addition 
they had the task of -implementing a thorough review of all 
projects that had been proposed up to that time. 

In July of 197^5 with the establishment of the Division 
of Teacher Education and the receipt of the Institutional 
Grant, interdisciplinary teams of faculty, school personnel, 
and community representatives, structured around the task 
of assuring superior teacher education at Indiana University , 
took on the responsibility, assisted by Institutional Grant 
resources, to provide all the training necessary for a 
teacher to attain the professional teaching certificate and 
to dc it in a way that meets the educational needs of today's 
society. 



THE OBJECTIVES AND EXPECTED OUTCOMES 

The long-range objective of the Institutional Grant 
program is to design, operat ionali ze , test, and demonstrat 
a model system for the preservice and inservice education 
of teachers, a system based upon the development of alter- 
native programs rather than a single monolithic program. 
In order to attain this objective, the following sub- 
objectives and outcomes must be attained. 

1 . A ma.ior modification of the structural and 
programmatic elements of the professional training 
sequence in the Indiana University School of 
Education * The future plan for thi s School 
envisions a non-departmentalized set of ad hoc 
task troups (or training teams) each of which 

has responsibility for the education of a group 
of prospective teachers or inservice teachers. 
The distinguishing feature of the revitalized 
curricula will be an array of alternative programs 
leadijag to professional preparation which reflects 
the diverse backgrounds of the trainees and the 
diverse settings and roles in which they ^ill 
function as teachers. 

2. Increased direct participation of Arts and 
Sciences and other university personnel in 
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professional training prograris , and modification 
of course experiences in Arts and Sciences to 
reflect professional training needs. 

The propo s ed training teams envi si on a 
pattern of interdi sciplinary design and staffing 
which has not "been characteristic of university 
involvement in teacher education in the past. 
Professors from a variety of departments at 
Indiana University are being solicited to assume 
instructional and design responsibilities as 
training team members. Increased direct involvement 
of this type will be fostered on a continuing basis 
by providing released time to these personnel to work 
on development ( pr e-training programs). This 
involvement will be in addition to the more conven- 
tional objective of modifying experiences in Arts 
and Sciences and other units where trainees receive 
their liberal education and cognate backgrounds . 
Some departments. E.g.. mathematics, are already 
involved in modifying their courses for teachers and 
integrating them with specific professional experiences; 
others, e.g., chemistry, are already engaged in training 
programs to raise the level of teaching effectiveness 
of undergraduate instructors. These move s will be 
extended across 'the full range of university departments. 
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3 • Reconceptualizing the role of the local education 
authority (L,E.A>) and the local educational association 
in the education of teachers. 

The practice that reinforces the notion that 
student teaching is the cornerstone for the involvement 
of the local educat i on authority in teacher education 
must be abandoned. A nev set of Joint contractual 
arrangement s with L.E.A.'s will be devised based on the 
assumption that a quid pro quo exists which can be 
employed to breathe life into a moribund relationship. 
The new patterns will assume from the university's 
point of view that the trainee needs early, frequent, 
and diversified contacts with operating pub3.ic schools. 
From the L.E.A.'s point of view it will assujjie that 
direct involvement with the university and student 
trainees can be an important vehicle for accomplishing 
change in the L.E.A. through inserve teacher development 
and curriculum improvement programs. A variety of 
contractual relationships will be explored attuned to 
the objectives of alternative training programs. L.E.A. 
personnel will become participating members of training 
teams and, in turn^ professors and trainees will become 
directly involved in local school improvement ef f ort s . 
h . Direct involvement of community agent s and agenc ies 
in the education of teachers. 
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Community involvement in teacher training programs 
has, at best, involved sporadic consultation. This 
program will extend beyond consultation and policy 
making to involve community personnel as training team 
members with adjunct university status. An Office of 
Experiential Education has been established for trainees . 
to work with community personnel on a systemmatic basis 
as a part of their regular educational experience. To 
whatever extent possible, the concept of quid pro quo 
involvement will be employed in fostering this relation- • 
ship, i.e,, attempts will be made to identify community 
development programs in which university professor- 
trainee participation will facilitate the achievement 
of community ends. 

5 . Development of strategies, tactics, and materials 
which are usable in multiple settings for the improvement 
of teacher education. 

As important as it may be for the university to work 
toward the end of providing an optional training exper- 
ience for its students, this is not the full extent of 
the university's responsibility. The university must be 
concerned with the development of new knowledge and new 
applications of existing knowledge in any field in which 
it functions. Explicit attention will be paid to the 
invention and development of new programs and materials 
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which can be diffused w?.dely in tee^cher education and 
the. demonstration and dissemination of new models for 
organizi'ng arid carrying out a revitalized program of 
teacher education in the university setting. 
6 . The institutionalization of the proposed nev 
model for teacher education as a permanent feature 
of the training of educational personnel at Indiana 
University . 

This effort is not a project in which Indiana 
University is becoming involved on a short term 
basis. The merger of two interests, those of the 
Reorganization Committee and the Institutional 
Grant resulted in the initial step, the formation 
of the Division of Teacher Education. 
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EVALUATION DESIGN AND POLICY 

The Division of Teacher Education is committed to a 
comprehensive evaluation program. This was one of the 
primary goals that the Division was directed to address 
when it was approved by the School of Education faculty. 

The concept of evaluation endorsed by the Division 
of Teacher Education is that evaluation is the process of 
providing information for making decisions, decisions that 
will assist in the development of better teacher educ ati on 
programs which in turn will produce better teachers. The 
overall evaluation program will provide information for 
making decisions regarding needs, alternative approaches 
to meeting those needs, and the effectiveness of programs 
in reaching their goals. To facilitate the decision-making 
process, the task of evaluation is viewed in terms of three 
level s . 

The first level is that of developing programs, courses, 
and activities to produce better teachers. The decision- 
makers at Level I would be the program developers and the 
faculty members teaching the courses. 

At Level II, information would be provided to the 
administrative and service organizations of the Division of 
Teacher Education to enhance the development of the adminis- 
trative organization for fostering programs and pro'jects. 
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At Level III, information is provided to those 
developers who give the thrust to the Division of Teacher 
Education, the School of Education, the Universityj and 
outside funding sources. 

There are two aspects to the concept of evaluation 
that have been endorsed. The first is that evaluation is 
a service to those who are making decisions. In order for 
people to make use of evaluation, they must start by asking 
"what are the decisions I need and what information do I 
need to make those decisions." Thus evaluation plans are 
designed to provide information for pro,1ect and program 
decision making. 

The second aspect is that evaluation is to be viewed 
as an integral part of every program, and thus evaluation 
plans are developed and implemented for all phases of the 
Division of Teacher Education (programs, courses., admin- 
istrative units, etc • ) • To achieve this aspect at the. 
program level, it is essential that the e valuator for a 
particular program or project be a member of that program 
team, a person who knows the program very well and then is 
trained in the technical skills to carry out the evaluation 
effort. 

The evaluation effort has, by its very design, rejected 
two traditional concepts held by many teacher education 
departments. First, -that faculty in teacher education do not 
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view their task as collecting data about, their program. 
Secondly, there are those who do not view evaluation as 
very worthwhile; they would propose the collection of 
data only as it relates to basic research questions. 

Other considerations which support a comprehensive 
evaluation program are explicit: 

1. Evaluation is the responsibility of all Division 
of Teacher Education faculty. 

2. The evaluation 'effort is concerned with assessing 
the appropriateness of the goals and objectives of 
the entire division as well as of projects, programs, 
and courses. This would involve, needs assessments as 

.well as projection regarding the future o.f teacher 
education . 

3^ Evaluation plans are designed to provide 

information regarding the accompli shment of the 

major objectives of the Division of Teacher Education. 

h. The Division of Teacher Education provides 

guidance and assistance to all faculty members as they 

develop and implement their evaluation plans. 

5» While evaluation is continuous for all programs, 

the level of intensity of evaluat ion is greater for 

tryout and experimental programs and courses. 

6. The Division of Teacher Education is committed to 

increase the knowledge of evaluation methodology. 
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particularly as it applies to teactjer education. 
J. In that evaluation is considered an integral part 
of instruction and program implementation , a budget 
allowance for the evaluation effort is strongly 
recommended. The lack of budget allocations, however, 
cannot be interpreted as j v;st if icat ion for lack of an 
evaluation effort . 



PHASE I: JULY 1, 19T2 - JUN5 30 ^ 19T3 

On July 1, 1972, the Division of Teacher Education 
became operational within the School of Education. Organ- 
ized by function not by department, it assumed responsibility 
during this transitional year, for: 

1. The Instructional Services Center 

2. The Office of Professional Experiences 
(formerly the Student Teaching Office) 

3 . The Institutional Grant Structure inc luding : 
■ an evaluation team, a dissemination t-eam, and 

four support centers: Conceptualization, Field 
Implementation, Invention and Development, and 
Change. 

h. Selected programs, projects, and individual 
courses relating to the above, 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAMS 

Under the Division of Teacher Education, twenty-one 
options were ' implement ed during the first phase. Some 
were full fledged, well articulated programs. Other 



A program is a sequence of professional courses or 
activities planned and supervised by a faculty team to 
prepare teachers for provisional or professional certi- 
fication (e.g.. The Mult i cultural Edtic at ional Development 
Program; The Communication Skills Program^). 



innovative efforts were aimed at project development. 
Figure 1 illustrates the relationship between the two. 
Descriptions of these options can be found in Opt ions 
In Teacher Educat i on (Appendix D) or in the Division of 
Teacher Education Directory (Appendix E). 

Nine options were supported by Institutional Grant 
funds. Six of these programs and/or projects are 
described in detail herein to exemplify the efforts of 
ad hoc teams of faculty, community agents, etc., to 
achieve one or more of the six Institutional Grant goals. 

The Educational Alternatives Teacher Education Program ." 
This program for secondary teachers has three distinctive 
features that represeTit a fundamental change from the "usual" 
teacher education program. All three features also char- 
acterize many alternative schools. First, the proposed 
program attempts to move away from an arbitrary compart- 
mentali zat ion of learning into courses by substituting an 
ongoing seminar for coursework. Second, all facets of the 
program are open to a high degree of individualization. 
Each student designs his own program in conjunction with 
the faculty. Third, the program includes extensive field 
experiences in several public school districts that operate 



A project is a professional acti vi ty.-^which includes 
courses, field experiences, and/or seminars, all of which 
are in the state of development or testing and may be used 
in a program but which does not in itself lead to certi- 
fication (e.g.. The Site Cluster. Project). 
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a vide variety of nonconventional alternative schools (i.e., 
open schools, schools-wi thout-walls , drop-out schools, 
educational parks, etc.); students learn from alternative 
schools as well as about them. 

During this first year of its operation, the program 
attracted k3 students and consisted of a staff of 8 (l.U, 
faculty, adjunct professors, and school personnel). This 
program utilize^l a flow chart evaluation design to collect 
information, implement, evaluate, and feed back information 
to make decisions. The student competencies dealing with 
placement of interns, employer satisfaction, student eval- 
uation, staff Judgments, and on-site evaluation by staff on 
location were contain^ed in the evaluation design. The 
process evaluation utilized data from field sites, student 
evaluations, and staff insigfcits. Based on the information 
provided by the evaluation efforts, several taodi f ications 
in the program vere recommended and built into the second 
year's operation of the program. (For a complete evaluation 
report, $ee Appendix F, p. 5) 

The Early Childhood Education Program. This two year 
program is designed for students wishing preparation to 
teach at any age level of early childhood education in a 
variety of educational settings. During their professional 
seq'aience of courses, students have experiences with children, 
primarily between ages three and eight. This professional 
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seq.uence includes: professional study through coursework, 
laboratory/field experiences, and seminars to interrelate 
the two. The faculty who teach and supervise in the program 
represent four schools (Education; Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; Musicj and Arts and Sciences). 

During this first year of its operation, the program 
attracted 2k students and consisted of 8 staff. Process 
evaluation utilized reports, lesson plans, comments from 
teachers in the schools, comments from student teachers, 
conferences, attitude scales, questionnaires, rating scales, 
and interviews. Competency assessment utilized weekly logs, 
student self-evaluation, evaluation of each student by three 
professionals, course ^ evaluat i ons , and lesson plans. Based 
on the infor*aation gathered, a new group of 30 students will 
commence the first year of the program while the second year 
phase is continued. (For a complete evaluation report, see 
Appendix F, p. l6) 

The EnCOBE Pro.lect . In this one semester project for 
elementary education majors, teams of faculty members 
cooperated with adjunct faculty from selected public schools 
to offer experiences and instruction to ^6 students. The 
experiences were graduated, sequenced, and integrated to 
offer maximum professional growth in dealing with classroom 
ma^iagenent and instruction. 
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The Division of Teacher Education evaluation design 
consisted of five main decisions relating to project goals, 
entrance requirements, training experiences, utilization 
of personnel, and portions of programs to be evaluated • 
There were ten competencies dealing with the students' 
ability to observe, organize, and evaluate students and 
materials and to exhibit poise in the classroom. Assessment 
of both competencies and processes was carried out by ques- 
tionnaires, observations, meetings (with representative 
groups of students), instructor ratings, video taping, 
surveys, student rankings, and attitude surveys. The 
evaluation information encouraged the team to extend its 
project into a three semester program to encompass the 
entire professional program of elementary teacher education 
at the undergraduate level (the complete ev&luation report 
appears in Appendix F, p. 18). 

Multicultural ^ Educational Develojproent Program . This 
program enrolled 79 students intereste'l in teaching elementary 
school children who bear !<he blight of urban and rural 
poverty (i.e., BlacX Americans in inner-city schools. Black 
Americans in rural communities, poor Whites in rural hollows, 
poor Whites in urban ghettos, £panish-s peaking Americans, 
and American Indians). Guided by individuals from the. 
University and the coniinunity, these students commenced a 
four-semester program in which they were and would be 
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involved in acadeaic and community expeijiences which would 
focus on the human dimension of the culture of poverty. 

The evaluation instruments utilized for process eval- 
uation included open-ended questionnaires, interviews with 
students, conferences with the Student Advisory Board, 
faculty conferences/meetings, and q^uest ionnaires designed 
to evaluate field experiences . Competency assessment 
utilized an open-ended questionnaire which elicited students' 
insight s gained from their experiences in various field and 
community set tings. The information collected underscored 
the need to maintain this program as a high priority (the 
complete evaluation of this program appears in Appendix F, 
p. 29). 

The RELATE Pro.lect . This project was a year-long one 
for Juniors in elenentary education which combined reading 
and language arts methods courses with student teaching in 
Bloomington schools. In addition to providing training for 
prospective teachers, the project met the objective of de- 
signing exportable training materials in reading and language 
arts. The project was built around three ma J or approaches : 

1) a process approach to the teaching-learning situation, 

2) a competency -based approach, and 3) a teacher as a 
decision-maker approach. Twenty-five students were enrolled 
in this project which was planned and impletQentcd by five 
Indiana University faculty, an elementary school principal. 
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and representatives from his teaching staff. 

The evaluation design subaitted by this project had as 
its main concern the attainment of a number of competencies 
by students. In that the program staff was successful in 
getting students to master the competencies and in that the 
formal development of the RELATE materials vas completed by 
June 30, the project vas terminated with the RELATE materials 
to be systematically utilized in different programs and 
settings for purposes of adiitional evaluation (sample sets 
of RELATE materials appear in Appendix G). 

The Associate Instructor Teaching Skills Pro.lect . This 
project was designed to help meet the graduate teacher 
training needs of individual departments across all schools 
at Indiana University. The staff of the project worked as a 
consultant group with 23 graduate students from five separate 
departments to plan and inplerent courses for teacher training 
within their own disciplines. The project had two major 
components: seminars and teaching practica. The seminars 
characteristically considered topics such as planning, tesx 
construction, discussion and lecture techniques, problems in 
motivation, etc. The teaching practicum sessions provided a 
low-threat environment (n:ic r o-t eaching ) for practicing 
particular skills and *>valuatin£ the effectiveness of 
utilizing then in teaching situations. 

The evaluation design for this program vas an extensive 
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decision makiag model divided into planning, implementing, 
and recycling of decisions relevant to the project. The 
competencies which related closely to the evaluation design 
consisted of developing teaching skills , improving classroom 
effectiveness, and developing confidence. Based on its 
evaluation, it v^s recommended that this project should he 
institutionalized and supported in some form by the University. 
(For complete evaluation report, see Appendix F, p. 7) 

The other programs and projects, all of which were 
mounted in an effort to achieve the goals and objectives of 
the Division of Teacher Education are described in Appendix 
D and Appendix E. 

SERVtCE ACTIVITIES 

The Evaj.uation Tean . At Level I most of the activity 
has been in terms of providing assistance and encour ag'^^ment 
to program teams in conducting evaluations to make decisions 
about improving their prograns. Specific requirements were 
not imposed on the teams; rather the evaluation team attempted 
to foster an attitude of service, that is, encouraging teams 
to think about what it was that they need to asses. 9 • This 
often resulted in difficulty in getting the kinds of infor- 
mation needed by the Division of Teacher Education in terms 
of its evaluation activities, but it was felt that that problem 
was worth enduring in order to initiate the evaluation efforts 
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within the programs themselves. 

The evaluation team attempted to communicate evaluation 
information among programs (i.e. needs assessments, data 
gathering technique, etc.). They also helped programs define 
their competencies and broad goals and distributed this 
document among all of the programs (Appendix H ) . 

At Level II, the evaluation team examined the role and 
function of the Teams/Centers to ascertain the Program/ 
Project Directors' perceptions and r-sflections as to the quantity 
and quality of the services rendered. That report appears in 
Appendix I. As a result of the data gathered and from the 
Center/Team personnel self-analysis, a reorganization of the 
service functions was^ proposed for Phase II of the Division of 
Teacher Education. (See Phase II, July 1 , 1973-June 30, 197'*) 

At Level III* product evaluation, the team initiated a 
modification clarification of the goals of the division. It 
involved the continuous clarification of what appears in 
written form, the perceptions of goals by people, the meaning 
of goals to different people, and the importance attached to 
these goals. Another aspect of evaluation was and is the 
detersiination of the extent to which the goals of the division 
are being achieved, by individual programs and across programs. 
At this level, the evaluation team analyzed and reported infor- 
mation in such a way as to describe activities and to present 
evidence as to the quality of those efforts. One such activity 
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vas the q^uestioning of a random sample of the DTE faculty 
{25%) so as to ascertain whether the Institutional Grant had 
created any changes in their teacher education activities. 
This report appears in Appendix J. 

The Dissemination Team , This team engaged in two kinds of 
dissemination efforts: the preparation of descriptive infor- 
mation for students, and the preparation of descriptive 
information for faculty and instructional team members. The 
products of the former included Options in Teacher Education 
(Appendix D) and A re You Getting the Message (Appendix K) • 
The latter products included the preparation of the DTE 
Directory (Appendix E) and the establishment of two serials. 
For Your Information , a newsletter that contains short 
descriptive articles (Appendix L), and the DTE Teacher Education 
Forum, for s one what longer papers (Appendix C , F , G) • Both 
possess wiaespread distribution to higher education institutions 
and public schools. 

PERSONNEL , 

The instructional teams, center directors, service teams, 
etc., are listed in the DTE Directory (Appendix E). .Figure 2 
depict s the organisational plan for the DTE for Phase I of its 
operations . 
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PHASE II: JULY 1 , 1973 - JUNE 30, 197^* 

On July 1, 1973> the Division of Teacher Education 
assvimed responsibility for all teacher education activities 
through the fifth year level. 

The transfer of the remaining teacher education pro- 
grams involved a variety of activities during the Spring 
which focused primarily on the interests and needs of the 
Faculty of the School. Faculty with expressed interest in 
teacher education were encouraged to become involved actively 
in the new Division and assignments were planned carefully. 

By September, several major goals had been accomplished: 
1. A second group of new programs , which had been 
stimulated in part by the Conceptualization Center, 
and had been planned during the Division's first 
year, were now ready for implementation. Some nf 
these inc luded a ComrriUni cat ion Skills Program, a 
Field Based Social Studies Program, an English Team 
Program, a Training Program for Teachers of the 
Severely Ha ndi capped, a Science Teacher Preparation 
Program, and several fifth year field based programs. 
. Recruitment efforts were mounted and a variety of 
field-based programs (i.e. in Social Studies ) , and 
activities in Arts and Sciences ( i . ev English Team 
Program), were operat i onali z ed . The descriptions 
of these efforts appear in a booklet entitled Teacher 
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Education at Indiana University, June 1973 (Appendix M) . 
2. A thorough review of the Division's activities had 
been completed. Some programs were thus modified (i.e., 
encore), several were recycled (i.e. Professional Year), 
several were terminated (i.e. RELATE). The original 
structure of the Institutional Grant, consisting of 
four service centers and two teams for evaluation and 
dissemination, was found to be in need of simplifi- 
cation; this resulted in a reorganization of center 
staff and functions into three teams: Coordinating 
Associates, Field Associates, and Instructional Services 
Associates. Figure 3 summarizes the reorganization of 
the Division. 

In essence, the Coordinating Associates assumed 
responsibility for: planning and implementing programs, 
coordinating evaluation and research activities; pro- 
viding logistical support, and dissemination and 
diffusion services. The Field Associates assumed res- 
ponsibility for servicing programs and projects iri terms 
of their needs for field activities. This included 
student teaching programs and field experience develop- 
ment and coordination. The Instructional Services 
Associates assumed responsibility for: library services, 
media services , instructional materials development , and 
TV and Microt eaching services. A more extensive 
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Figure 3 REORGA1II2ATI0N FOR 
THE DIVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



Director, Division of Teacher Education 






Coordinatins ^ 
V Associates .J 

I 






A professional component is a course or set of 
experiences -./nat n.ay serve a number of programs or 
projects (e.g., Student Teachin.3). 
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description of the services provided by these three 
teams appears in the Reorganization of the Division 
of Teacher Education (Appendix C, Part I) 

Four additional faculty teams were identified 
to relate to program development activities. Referred 
to as reference faculties, groups of individuals from 
various disciplines interested in social foundations, 
psychological foundations , language art s and reading , 
and the principles of secondary education were asked 
to s^rve in advisory capacities, on program teams. 
3- A rest at e"iiient of the goals and objectives of the 
Division was proposed to reflect and incorporate the 
thinking of the School of Education, the faculty of 
which had expended considerable energy during 1972-73 
in developing a Report on the Objectives, Goals, and 
Missions of the School of Education , Indiana University 
for the Period 1973-1978 (Appendix N). In addition to 
the 6 goals specified in the Institutional Grant, the 
following were specified: 

a. To promote and facilitate high quality basic 
research related to teacher education and educa- 
tional change. 

b. To prepare professional personnel who are 
able to become active participants in educational 
change. 
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c. To develop collaborative relationships with 
agencies and institutions outside Indiana 
University to enable positive response to th^ 
need for educational change • 

d. To develop products, practices, and procedures 
aimed at promoting educat ional change • 

e. To be involved in and cooperating with 
doctoral programs in education. 

f. To develop and test new instructional practices. 

g. To encourage and support faculty to contin- 
uously work on the conceptualization and design 
of teacher education proerans. 

h. To focus responsibility, i.e., accountability, 

in teacher educatloii on the groups which are 
plsiljning and opcratin*.: prcgrans, 

i. To enhance the integration and articulation of 
underj^raduate ar.d fifth ye^r programs. 

To promote a c onin i t tr, e n t to meeting the needs 
of inservice teachers and other educational 
prof e s sionals . 

U. The establishment of a ii s Eeruinat ion-communicat ion- 
reporting system, both internal and external, had teen 
initiated by the d i s 3 f - 1 nat i o striff. A variety of 
elements comprise this cystrm: the monthly preparation 
and distribution of the Division Tievsletter (Appendix L)i 



the identification of ao Editor for the Teacher 
Education Forua Series and the inclusion of these 
aaterials in the ERIC systen; and the establishment 
of aini-retreat s for purposes of sharing inforaation 
»nons prugrMs. 

5« The establishaent of an ETaluatlon Systems 
Operatioa had been Initiated by the eraluatlon staff 

(Appendix 0). The thrusts of this system include: 

a. A series of seninars have been implemented to 
increase the knowledge and awareness of the 
faculty about such questions as; construction of 
attitude inTentories, the use of computers* judgmental 
process of eoraluation as contrasted vith empirical 
data gatherlnc (Appendix P) 

b. An Information System has been designed for 
use by prograrc directors as veil as the associate 
teaTts to determine vhich students are in vhat 
programs, vhich faculty arc involved in vhich 
programs, etc. Its major ^oal is to provid€ Infor-* 
mation to the budget director and the division 
director, about course scheduling, enrollment 
patterns , etc. (Appendix Q ) 

c. A research effort along the lines of more 
traditional research has been mounted. Several 
small grants have been designed to fcater inquiry 



oriented research that cut across prograas or 
projects, for example. In addition to the grants 
for faculty t fellowships and assist int ships are 
available for graduate students in the Dirislon 
for purposes of encouraging doctoral dissertations 
and other inquiry based thrusts on the part of stu-* 
dents in the School. To nonitor these efforts, a 
research coirnittee composed of faculty fron all 
divisions of the School has been formed to review 
proposals and reconsieni activities to foster 
greater research efforts in teacher education. 

d. To facilitate the Division in aaking decisions 
about its activities, the Evaluation Team has mounted ai 
effort to gather lata about seeds in the area of 
teacher education. This Is broader than Just the 

c cn s 1 der at icn of the ne<^d£ that schools have» but 
in fact cons 1 dcrin-t Jot oj^^^^or tuni t i es ♦ the impact 
cf unicni lati on cn the ^ cb market, etc. ^Appendix R) 

e. A process evaluation plan has been expanded 
to further monitor the processes of the Division. 
(Appenlix S) 

f. A product eyal^^ation effort has been initiated 

to reviev the products of cur efforts (the graduates) 
and to implement intensive case studies of the 
general procrams to determine the extent to which 
the programs are in fact meeting their goals or whether 



or not the faculty teaas need to establish goals 
that vere not Intended outcomes. A proposed plan 
to carry out a product evaluation appears in 
Appendix 

g* A con* *rted effort to ensure the professional 
development of the faculty vas expressed ; in 
response to this need, professional grovth 
seminars have been initiated vhich vill assist 
faculty in preparin^^ dossiers, in constructing 
evaluation techniques fcr assessing the effectiveness 
of their teaching, etc. 
6. An academic advisement and recruitme&t system has 
•been established.^ Ctudents are selecting specific 
pro^:rar.*£: rather thar* r:ur.elc3sl/ going through a massive 
general procrar:. Ferswnalized advisement is provided 
by a staff nezter thorcu^Bly cognizant of all the DTE 
proi^rar.s. The neei fcr an in f orr,fit i on sharing/recruitment 
auiio-visual p xe s en t at : c n '^tcut alternative teacher 
trainin«$ programs vas expressed and a team from the 
Instructional Services Associates Team and the Coordinatimg 
Associates Tes^n is in trie pr-^cess of preparing this. 
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SUMMART 

The Division of Teacher Education is coBJ&itted to the 
quality training of teachers. Tt) achieve this goal, the 
process of decision oaking oust reflect an envirocBent for 
exper iaentat ion in teacher education. Experiaes^tat ion can 
only be supported when goals and objectives are clearly 
articulated, when training prograras xaeet the needs of all 
persons involved in the education process, v}ien process 
and product evaluations are planned and inpl<?ment ed • and 
vhen ideas are broadly disseainated. 

Most teacher training institutions could be described 
as hs^ving the above characteristics* However, the Division 
of Teacher Eiucaticn in organising itself on an ad hoc^acy 
basis, has establish^! % ; o t. -I r a r at i c organ! lat ion , one 
which provides an envircr.r^cLt ir. which a group of people 
with sinilar interests but trairei in a variety of disciplines 
can ror.e tCr-e^h'^r '^ini pi.nrj and *e3t out their ideas, ideas 
which are related to f:^rjcticn not restricted to a discipline 
or department. 
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'^A Proposal for an Institutional Grant for 
Preparation in the Education Professions , " 
May 12, 1971. 

''Report of the Committee on Reorganization 
for Teacher Education to the Policy Council 
of the School of Education," December 8, 1971- 

"The Reorganization of the Division of 
Teacher Education" 

"Options in Teacher Education" 

"DTE Directory, The Division of Teacher 
Education: Institutional Grant, October, 1972" 

"1972-73 Evaluation Sunsaary" 

^'Everything YouWe Wanted to Knov About Project 
RELATE" 

"RELATE Competencies and Enablers Statement," 
Teacher Education Forun , April 3% 1973 

"Project RELATE: OperationalJ zing a Process 
Approach to Reading/Language Arts Teacher 
Education/' Teacher Education Forum, May, 1973 

"Project RELATE: An Identification and Test of 
Some Propositions Regarding the Preparation of 
r^achers/' Teacher Education Forum, May, 1973 

''Guidelines in the Statement and Assessment of 

Student Ccr.petencies" 

"The Efficacy of A-i Hoc Service Teams as 
P^rceiveJ by Prcrrai. Directors," Teacher 
Education Forum, August 15 » 1973* 

"Changes in thr^ Division of Teacher Education 
Under the Institutional Grant,'* March 1973 

"Are You Getting the Message?*' 

Division of Tenchcr Education, "For Your 
Information,*' Vol. P, IJo. 1, September 13, 1973 
Division of Te\-inher Education, **For Your 
Information," Vol. 2, TIo. 2, October 17, 1973 

"Teacher Education at Indiana University,*' 
Division of Teacher Education, June, 197 3 
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"A Preliminary Report on fhe Objectives, 
Goals, and Missions of the School of Education, 
Indiana University for the Period 1973-1978j" 
March 12, 1973 

"Evaluation Sy stems Operat ion Division of 
Teacher Education, July 1, 1973* 

"Evaluation Team Seminars" 

"Evaluation Team Information System Mid- 
Semester i^eport,''* October l6, 1973 

"Needs Asseusnent: A General Overview and a 
Proposal for an Education Needs Assessment 
Center" 

"Process Evaluation, Working Paper, Revised 
8/29/73" 

^'Product Evaluation Proposal: A Proposed Study 
of the Multicultural and Alternative Schools 
Programs " 



TO: Faculty, School of Education FROM: David L. Clark 

SUBJECT: Report of Committee on DATE: 
Reorganization for Teacher 
Education 



Attached is the report of the Committee on Reorganization for 
Teacher Education to the Policy Council of the School of Education. 
This report will be considered by the Council at a special meeting 
scheduled for Wednesday, December 8, 1971 at 3:30 p.m. ^ Room 131. 

Each of you has seen this report in various draft forms over 
the past three months. The Conimittee hopes that you will read the 
final form carefully and communicate your reactions to members of 
the Council. The December 8 meeting is, of course, an open meeting 
and many of you may wish to attend the session* 

Because of the importance the Committee attaches to this re- 
organization, we will ask the Council on December 8 to convene a 
general meeting of the faculty in January to consider approval of the 
recommendation from the Committee if the Council reaches concurrence 
at its meeting on December 8. 

You have been generous in sharing your reactions with the 
Committee during the development of the report.. We hope you will 
continue this process over the next few weeks. 
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Introduction 



The Committee on Reorganization for Teacher Education was authorized by the 
Policy Council of the School of Education In June, 1971. The membership of the 
Committee was designated as three Policy Council members, three members to be 
selected by the Administrative Council (including the Dean, a division director, 
and 9 department chairman), and one member of the Institutional Planning Grant 
Team. The charge formulated for the Committee by the Council was: 

to examine the question of reorganization for teacher 
education in terms of both the regularized department and 
divisional programs and the special programs such as COTE 
and CITE/' 

The Council instructed the Committee to proceed expeditiously and to report to 
the Council, if possible, by the end of the first semester of the 197I'»72 academic 
year. 

With the time constraint in mind, and with the priority to coordinate the 
work of the Committee with progress on program planning and development being made 
by the Institutional Planning Grant Team, the Committee decided to Interpret the 
charge from the Policy Council literally. The proposal which follows concentrates 
almost exclusively on a new organizational design for the teacher education func* 
tlon in the School ^f Education at Indiana University. The only explicit refer- 
ence to other divisions, departments, and agencies in the School concerns transfer 
of teacher education responsibilities from these units to e proposed Division for 
Teacher Education. This should not be construed to mean that the Committee feels 
that no other reorganization is needed in the School. As a matter of fact, if the 
proposal of the Committee Is adopted by the faculty this may well cause other 
divisions to wish to examine their own sub^divislonal structures a process which 
may be further encouraged by the review of graduate program areas scheduled for 
1971-72 and 1972-73. 

The major ideas to be found in the report have already been shared with the 
faculty of the School of Education. The three basic recommendations, i.e., (1) 
that a single responsible agency be established to carry out the teacher education 
function in the School; (2) that this agency organize itself and carry out its 
work through ed hoc working groups; and (3) that the base for involvement in re- 
search, development, and training in teacher education be broadened substantially, 
were released by the Committee to the faculty for discussion as early as Septem- 
ber, 1971. The ten open hearings scheduled by the Committee indicated support for 
these ideas but altered substantially the implementing steps to achieve that end. 
Throughout its brief tenure, the Committee has attempted to release documents as 
soon as the members felt they had an idea which could be expressed coherently in 
the hope that immediate feedback would aid their deliberations. This has proved 
to be the case. The document now reflects input from many faculty members who 
took the time to attend the open hearings and communicate with members of the Com* 
mittee orally or in writing. 

The Committee has now reached a point where it believes that a final reaction 
to its work can be solicited. This document represents, then, the report from the 
Conmlttee to the Policy Council. For the purpose of effecting action, the Com- 
mittee wishes to enter the following motion for consideration by the Council: 



The Comlttee on Reorganization for Teacher Education 
recocnmends that the Policy Council of the School of Educa* 
tion create a Divlaioa for Teacher Education to become oper* 
r.tlvc July I, 1972. The director of this Diviaion ahould 
aerve with the other four diviaion directora on the Adalnia* 
tratlve Council of the School of Education. 

The CoDssittee recoomenda th£t the Policy Council 
accept and approve the atatement attached to thia motion 
which addrwtaaea itaelf to a number of iaauea aaaociated 
with the eatabliahment of the new Diviaion; at^ recooneoda 
further that thia document be tranamitted by the Policy 
Council to the individual to be appointed aa acting 
diviaion director for the guidance of the newly fonaecS 
fcculty of the Diviaicn for Teacher Education. 



Background Aaaumptiona 



Aa the Cooaittee on Reorganization for Teacher Education proceeded with 
the taak aaaigned to it by the Policy Council it became evident that several un- 
apoken aasumptiona permeated ita deiiberrtiona. The Consittee decided that theae 
aaaumptiona should hj^ atated ao that all who read the report will be aware of the 
apirlt of the docuisent and of the general climate of opinion In which the Coonlt* 
tee operated. 

1. The School of Education at Indiani^ Univeraity ought to have teacher edu* 
cation aa a central » high priority niaaion. 

2. The confluence of many factora (e.g.* the work of COTE, experimental pro* 
graraa operated through CITE» modlfidd teacher education programa and 
coursea Initiated through departmenta and divialona) haa created a ell* 
mate favorable to rapid (even revolutionary) progreas in teacher educa* 
tion at I.U. 

3. While conaiderable attention haa been given in thia report to the antici* 
pared inatitutional grant » the Committee aa^umed that the formation of the 
Diviaion for Teacher Education will not depend upon a favorable outcooM 
for the grant propoaal. 

4. The development of excellent programa of teacher education will take 
place in a achool of education that continuea to Improve Ita national 
reputation for excellence in graduate atudy. IsKleed, it la anticipated 
that many of the new teacher education programa will be of a kia4 that 
almply could not be developed in an inatitution not having the broad 
reaervoir of talent available at I.U. 

5. While the emphaaia in thia report haa been placed upon major forma of 
change in teacher education, nothing in the report ahould be conatrued 
aa demeaning or diacouraging leaa dramatic incrementa of improvement. 
Such incremental change will be eaaential to the "fine tuning** of the 
varioua programa aa they mature. 
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S. One of the no$t productive aceoj for cmgacioc a rich rMVletj of tettoto 
!• the tetk orlcntod tc«a projects This Mchaolm tho^ild be ut«d la 
teacher educettoo. 

?• The retpontlbllltf for preperlcig edi^etlooel persooMl tode/ hes such 
Laportcnt roilf Icjtioos for i^lety tad for the role of the unlreriltj 
la society that the best evelleble teleot oug;ht to be recmlteiS eikl 
engaged regardless of traditional role aad botrndarj llMa of departaent^ 
schools* unlveraltfy and cosmuaity, 

8. While it Is recognlted that the coodltlona aad vechaaleaa that make 
possible dramatic ii^^ro^eoeots also make possible dramatic failures, 
tha Comlttee believes that ui»der our present clrcumataacea, to mako no 
changes vould be a very high risk aUeroativm* 



I Objectives of Reorganlcatlon for Teacher Education 



1. To elevate the function of the education of teachers to a high priority level 
among the responsibilities of Ickdiana Unlverslty*s School of Zducatton. 

2. To facilitate an locreaaed Involvement of the faculty of the School of Cduca* 
tloc and other relevant faculties at the University in teaching* reaearch, 
and developcaent activities in teacher education* 

3. To create an organleatloaal environment for teacher education in vhich 
faculty have the opportunity to create and invent aM are aupported in amd 
rewarded for such efforts. 

4. To Increase the optlona available to students and faculty for productive 
iovolvement in teacher education. 

5. to Increase the diversity In types of individuals involved la teacher educa* 
tlon inclining appropriate involvement of public and private school peraoanel 
and Zh:k comsunity* 

6. To focua responsibility* i.e.* accountrJilllty* la teacher education on the 
groups vhich are planning and operating the progrema. 

7. To encourage concerned faculty who «re vorking la the teacher education |^ro* 
graoa to respond to needed and reco^^ised la|»rovements la the teacher educe* 
tioa progrm as a regularlaed characteristic of their assignment in teacher 
education* i.e.* to provide for improvement aa veil ^a matntenaoce aasign* 
meass la teacher educatlc^. 

8. To facilitate movement in programa of teacher education tovard the reality of 
ach^t experience and the e4ucatlonal needs x^f Mclety. 

9. To provide integrated programa of enperiencea reapoMive to the isultiple 
rolea and Interieata of Icvllvlduala rather than a aingle aet of experieacea 
through vhich Individuala move. 

ERLC 



10. To proTld# A MttlAC for t«mcb«r #di»c«tloo Itt irhit^ MlfTiMvml 

Crovth vill \>m cbAr«ct#rl8tic of tte orr«&iutlc« aad tte iadlrl(9«al. 

11* To proTldo opportuaitj md M09urtc«Mttt for ooatlaMoua vork on ooMoptttali* 
utioo in ioAclMr o^ucatioa future plualac thmt vill tuild procrms 
for to«>r/ov*0 Mods, 

12, To proTitfo %lVhlo thm varioua toacter trai&la« progrMs oppoctuaitioo for 
•7*to««tic traimiAC O3cparioficos as a part of tba Oararait/'a adraacod €0^ 
croo profTMa for a varioty of odvcatiooal apocialiata. 



OuidailMa (or tha OrvaMaattoo ^ 
of tha j 
i Diviaioo for Taacbtr Kduicatioo j 



1. A Mv Diviaioa tor Tm^thmr Sdiucatioo abouid bo aatabliabad la tba Scbool 
of Educatloo, mia divialoo vould bo raapoftaibla a&d accouatablo for tba 
Scbool^a procTMa la taaobar odocatiooe 

2. Tba faculty la tba DlvialoB for Taacbar Idocatloo aboold bo draav froa 
tba omiatlac dat>artMata aad procraa araaa la tba ftcbool of EAieatio^ 
tAd abMild Iftcluda partlcipa&ta fro« otter dopartaaata la tba Cbliraraltjrv 
tba acboola, aad tba conra&lt/* 

3* Tba Divlaloo abcmld provldo opportualtlaa for graduata atudaata to mngmi'm 
in laatructloaalf roaaarcb« a&d doToIo p aaot profraaaa ralatad to taaobar odu- 
catiott libao aucb larolvanMt la approprlata to tba foala of t^lr adn* 
va&cod atttdy, 

4» Appolatmaata to tba mrv Dlrlaloo ab^^^ld ba auff IclMtly flaxlbla to allov 
i>art»tlM aa «all aa full»tlM faculty aaalgnaaat tor yarylag laactba of 

tlM. 

Tba Olvlaloo tw Taacbar Xducatlon abould bava tba mmm dagroa of autooouy 
aa any otbar dlvlaloo la tba Scbool la aucb aroM aa tendgat aad paraooaal« 

«• Tba taacbar oducatloai fuactiooa of otbar ac^iclaa proaastly oparatlag la 
tba Scbool of Iducatloo^ CtTI« tba taiatltutloaal riaaalag Craat 

Cr<^0 wd dapartBMta la azlatlag dlvlalooa of tba Scbool « abould ba lacor- 
pu>ratod la tba oav dlvlaloa. 

7« Tba Dlvlaloa* aa It aaauMa raaipoaalblllty for taacbar oducatloo la tba 
Scbool, abould ratala a %Bilt la vbleb faculty ara ottoouracod aad aupportad 
to w0tk ootttlauoualy oa tba coioeaptuallaatloa of toacbar oducatloo and tba 
daalfii of progTMia la taacbar oducatloa. 

Tba Dlvlaloo abould aatabllab a coatlaii^af aorklag group cm orgaalaatloo 
aad orgaalEatloaal avaluatloe Cp^obably built on, tba fouadatloa balag aa<» 
tabllabad la tba ^'Aaaga Caator** of tba laatltutloaal Plaaalag Oraat Croup)* 



9. Tbm Dlrl«ioa «houl<l #«t4bll«b «a #T*2ttatiM onit to prorid* MO^stArjr Id* 
forMtloo for <S#ci9loo siJil&C 1ft r«Ctfd to it« lAttructioMl {^rogTMS mad 
otter dOTOlopneotal sctlvltUs. 

10. Tbo structuro of tbm Dlirlsloo for T^acbtr Sducatlcfi sbould bo baiM^d upoo 
post^bureaucratic ors;aiilxatiOMl prisciplos foaturiaty to w^tarar oxteot 
foasiblOp ad hoc vcrkliu^ srov^a. 

11. Tbo Oiiriaioo abould daralop aa iattcratad aupport ai^ darolopoaet t^ncj 
for tba Sdbool of £ducatioo bridflAf f laid and laboratory azparlaaoaa aad 
oihar araaa of tacbuolof^lcal aad laatnictlooal aupport. 

12. Tba primary task of tba Olvlaloo for Taacbor Sducatloo rolataa cloaaly to 
that of tha dlvlaloaa of aducatloo at tba otbar c«ip«aaa of ladlaaa Ctol* 
Mr9|ty» M^tKMil ist^raats ai^d caaa£«ma au|^at tba daalrablllty of sal»^ 
talnlac a cloaa llalam aaoog tba varioya caspuata. Aa a flrat atap to thla 
aadp a conmilcatlooa ayttan abould ba dOTalopad to kaap all caapuaca lafor- 
sad of daralopoaata la taacbar aducatloa aaywbara wltbla tba ayataa aad to 
provlda a baala for oooparatlva affort la actlvltlaa aucb aa tba davalopMDt 
aad uaa of apaclallaad laatrvotloaal aatarlala^ altaraatlva profraaa of 
taacbar aducatloa^ aad yarloua typaa of f laid actlvltlaa* 



Xatabllabla^ a Olvlalott for Taacbar fiducatloo I 
aacoroaadatloaa aad taplaaaatlaf Guldallaaa j 



it. Baaic Structural RacoBttaodatloa 

Tba faculty of tha School of Sducatloo abould craata a Dlvlaloa for 
Taacbar Educatloo to bacosa oparatlva July 1^ 1972. 

2. Ratpooalbllltlaa of tba Dlylaloa 

Tba aavly foroad dlvlaloa abould aaatiaa raapoaalblllty for tba aatlra 
pro^raa of taacbcr aducatloa (lacludlag at laaat all procraaa laadl&t to 
provlaloMl aad profaaaloaal oartlf Icatloa of taacbara la ladlaaa) la 
tivo Btmpm oaa corarlat tha parted 1972*73 aad tha aacoad^ July 1^ 1973 

aft/A beycM. Tbeaa pl!la«c» tr^ apaclflad aa follow^:' r^^t' 



Pbaaa 1 <July 1. 1972 « Judo 30. 1973) 

Durlac taa achool yaar 1972*739 tba faculty of tba Dlvialoo 
for Taacbar Educatloa abould: 

Ba raapoaalbla for oparatlag a aat of davaloplac procraaa 
that hava baaa approvad for niaaa 1 by tba taatltutloaal 
Plaaalag Graat TaaB« Tbaaa procrwa may ba aod If Icatloa a 
of aitlatlas procraaa aa vail aa aaw prograaa (aaaratad by 
f&culty groupa^o 



CHurlac tha curraat acbool yaar, tha laatltutlcaal Plaaalac Cr«t Taw vlll 
aaak approral for tba aav pr<^aaa throucb tba Couraa aad Procraa Chaaca 
Canalttaa aad tha Daaa*a Oftlaa. Oaca aatabllahad^ tha Dlvlaloa for Taa* 
char Educatloa vlll follov tha ragulajrltad prograa approval procaduraa of 

tha School. 



ASMM ro«;pcaf ibllltx for mspport aad d»r>lo p i »B t agmcUs 
r«lmt#<S to t^wtbmr od^icmtloo; i.^.^ Otflco of Prof#ssloaal Kx* 
periraotii^ tfa» ewrclAS efforts la oomuaity a^d laboratory 
axperlaaota^ aad th^ currlcular raLatad araaa (OCnr^ Xdlucatloci 
Haadlac Xooo^ Currlculis Laboratory » aad A*V Sanrlcaa*)^ 

Vort vith all otter ^RartaMtata aad procraa araaa la iLa 
School vt^lch hava raspoaalblllty for taacJbar aducatlott to 
affact aa ordarly traaafar of taacter aducatSoo procraaa to 
tba Dlrlaloa for Taacbar Sdiicatloo by July 1^ 19T3. 

laltlata a prootaa of iadlrldval o^aultatloa vltb faculty mmt- 
bara to dataralM tba ralatloMblp of faculty to tba aav tflvl* 
aloa la 1973 asd bayoad. 

Ccnplata tba plaaaiaf for tba DWialoci^a aitf>atr«ctura ablcb 
vlll ba oparatlra by July 1, 1973. ^ 



Pbaaa 2 (July 1, 1973 aad bayocul) 

Aaauaa raapc^ialbility for all procraaa of taacbar aducatloa 
la tte School b^ July 1^ 1973 rttalalac^ at a aubdlTlaioaal 
lavalp an appropriate orcaaLaatioaal atructura to bouaat 

(1) Larca aarollMat oparatiag |ax»craaia 

(2) Oavalopiaf or aaperlJM&tal procraaa 

(3) Ataoclatad raaaarcb^ daral^oaot^ aad profaaaloeal aar» 
vloa actlTltlaa la taacbar aducatloa. 

AaauM cootlaulac raapoaalblllty for oper&tlat « Mt of 
taacbar aducatloa pfx>|praaa provldiag optloaa for atudMta 
aad faculty %blla praaalag coastaatly for **croalae adca^ 
procraaa la taacbair aducatloa* 



3. Appolataaata to tba Dlvlsloa 

Tbara la ao abolly satisfactory aatbod for craatlac a diylsioo da 
novo. Tba acbadullng problwa of idmtlfyiaf laadarabip aad faculty 
peraonaal raaolva tbaaaaliras f laally to **cblclcaa aad Ofc^ propoaltioas. 
Tba Comitta racoooaada tba follovlag procadura aa tba bast of tba al* 
tamativas; 



e Tbaaa ac^aclas hava raapoaslbllitias for aarvlca to faculty la tba School 
of Educatloa wbicb aztand bayood tba OlTlsioa for Taacbar Educatloa* If 
a coordiaatad ataff acoocy is to ba foivad^ boaavar^ it mist raport to aoaa 
raspoaaibla Una aeaat la tba School. Tba cboioa aaaoa to ba aitbar tba 
Oean'a Of flea or ths Dlractor of tba Olvlaloa for Taacbar Sducati<m. Tba 
Comlttaa cboaa tba lattar aiaca CD tha 4aaaods for 9mnriem^ la a 
quaatltativa BmnB^^ vlll ba coacMtratad la tba aaw divlaloa; aad (2) 
thla placaa tba aarvlca cloaar to ths polat of affactlra actloa^ l^a.^ tba 
uaara. Ibia choice ahould ba rc^vlavad ooatlauously to assure tba ef* 
faatlimeaa of the delivery ot optlaua aervice to otbar divlsioaa. depart'^ 
aaatap aad ^rograa areas. 



Tbe Divlnloo Director 



Sincm mil tbm operatiiis tmu^ctmr #ducAtioci procma la 1973-^73 la 
Xbm DiYialcQ will hm asaoclAt#d with tba lastltuiloaml grmntp tba Cmcu* 
tiw Dls^ctor of tbm laatltutlcnal Craat Ttaa will hm <l#slcut#d mm ActlAf 
Dlr^tor of tha DXriMlm for Teacher £ducatloo by tbm Otaa of tlm Scbool 
of fiducatloQ affactlTw July 1^ 197:. 

At such tlM tfurlac thm acbool fMr 1S72-73 as tbe Deaa, with tbe 
coocurreaoe of tbe Policy Couaclly decoe that tbe ?voceee of lodlvldual 
coaaultatloa haa reeulte<S In a repreaeatatlre faculty for the new dlrl** 
alcop be will cooTeDe thla crcvp aad aet about tbe aelectloo of a persaoeat 
dlvlaloci director la tbe uaual naaaer ootlloed by tbe Policy Cooacll. 

Effectlire with tbe acbool year 1972*73, the faculty of tbe Olvl* 
aloa for Teacher JEducatloa will he conpoaed oft 

a. Tbe i&embera of tbe taatltutlmal Great Teati.* 

b. The faculty part Iclpat lac 1a My of tbe developlaf profrne 
or ft aad D projecta operatlac la tbe DWlalaa la 1973*73« 

c. Tbe faculty mx>d ataff » or other iadlTlduala with alallar bach* 
prouada aad lateresta^ who are vorklnf la tbe eupport aad deirelop- 
aeat aceacy prograaa Met loaed imSer **fteepmalhilltlea ot tbe 
Dlvleloo * rhase 1^ b**. 

d. Desiccated faculty frott epeclallaatloa areaa. Tbe eucceas of tbe 
hew profrma depeada upon tbe Interest aad e«(ertlee of tbe variety 
of subject special laatlocks la tbe Ccbool cf Sducatloe. lach 
specialist area vlll be asked to deslc&ate a faculty aeeher for a 
Jolat at^latneat (1/4 to 3/4 tine) with tbe faculty of tiae Dlwl* 
sloa for Teacher Cducatloa^ All obvious overlap areaa elll be la- 
cludedp e.c^f elemeatary educatloa; eeooodary educatloa; epeclal aub-* 
iect areas (acleace« aathp social studies^ EacHsht etc.). Other 
lees obvious areas mad scMcles will be eocourac^d to participate^ 
e.c.9 educatl»al aduialetratloa^ late raat local aad cofl4>arative 
educatl(Hi| etc. 



^ Tbe actual persona lavolved aay vary fron tboee curreatly coaprlalac the 
lastltutloaal Plaaalac Great Teaa depeadlac upon oecotlatloea vlth tboee 
ladlvlduals for future yeara. A core tesa represeatlac the lateresta aad 
conpeteacles of those now lavolved la the I.P.O.T.t bovever^ will be 
retained* 



Our ins the •chooX 1972*73 tte minlttm tlm allocmtloo to tte Olvi* 

sloa for TtMch^T £duc4tioQ vlU be 2S% for detl^tuted faculty. Ttetr tfpec* 
ial aMlcmeot will be to ustst the Actluc Director 1a pleaalftc tor cev 
procTiJie ud effectlne ea orderly traaefer of extant profraae by July 1« 1973. 
lo adt»eequeot years tbe peroeotaee allocatioa of tlM to tfae Olvlaloo will 
undoubtedly li^reaae al&ce tfacee faculty vlll beccoe loTolnd Ui teacblAC la 
operatloc procrna In tbe Dlvlaloo. Tbeae dealipEiated faculty obviously 
bave dual roles* Oo tfae om haad tfaey are expected to be re^eseatatlTes 
of a field of apeclalUatloo la tbe seaee tbat tfasy bil&( tfaelr expertise 
to bear upoo tbe procraa planning and policy Issues coofmetlas tbs Olvlsloo 
for Teacber Education. Equally Important » bovever. Is tbelr role as par* 
tlclpatlac faculty la tbe researcb« developoent^ teacblaf^ and professional 
service of the Division. 

Ab ^ss noted earlier^ the A^tlsg DlvlsloiJ Direcio^r the faculty 
of tbs Division will bm respooelbUt durlaf 1973^73, for laltlatlnf a 
process of Individual consultation with other f actilty la the School of Kduca* 
tloa to deteralne the relationship of these fsculty to the Division in 19T3 
and beyond. Slace the plaaalaf « devel<^»ental activities^ and tralnlnc pro- 
Crau of the Division will also be dependent <m tbs lavolvenent of other 
faculty in all depart»nts .and oo all caapuses of the tkilverslty and eom^ 
t&u32lty and school systea participants^ this process of oecotiatloo will be 
extended veil beyond the confines of the School of Sducatlon oo the illoo»» 
InctM caapus. 

0 

Asslcnaents in tbe DivisKm 

Tbe unique character of tfae i^roposed Division for Teacher Education 
ttust be taken into account in def iaiaf tbe types of asslcments or roles 
which Division t&eabers will bold and play. This will be the only dlvl« 
sioo ia tbe School of Education that aflsEunes responsibility for s schoolwlde 
functioiL. It will be tbe only division orcanlxlns Itself oa a task rstfasr 
tbaa diaclpline basis. It will be tfasr only division aolicltinc sctlvely 
ax^ continuoualy tbs participation of aoc«*Scbocl of Ed^stioo fsculty in 
tbe con^^hict of its prosraas. 

tnvolveaent of personnel in tbe Division for Teacher Education should^ 
tben^ provide for tbe widest latitis&ii in asslcnment. Tbe form of appoint*- 
sent lo relation to time and duration should be flexible. Joint appoint* 
nents across all prosran lines in tbe School 9hoal4 t>e routine and across 
de^art&^ts and cmpuses ia tbe University should be maerous. 

Appoiniaents deslsned to tie oavunity and school personnel directly 
to the Division's procTsn^s should be encourac^* Tbe Faculty Affairs 
CooDlttee of tbe School of Educstion should initiate a reoooBendatloa for 
tbe approval of the appointaent of eelected scfaool and cooBunity personnel 
as *'Aasocitte Faculty*" with the tyitle of '"Adjunct Professor.*' Tbe privl* 
leges and benefits accoopanyinc 9'Uch appointaents should be nefotiated 
vlth'tho pcreoBS Involved at 'the tliae of nppolBtiaeat. 

There is no necessity to explicate all the foms of appointaents which 
als^t be used by the Division for Teacher Educationi aost are used occs*' 
sionally in all departaMts and divisions now, but the following ill'istra* 
ttons aay clarify types of roles which will be parfi^n&ed: 



Df lSMt<^ Faculty * dm ualqM font of iBvolvMMt vlll 
b« tbm C^Ble^Mtmd fftcaltj troa •p^claliutfoo arvas in tte 
School «bo«« <tuAX rvtpoaslbllltUs la tba OItUIoq wmrm daa- 
crlbed •arlSar* 

t« Projact faculty - aoM aaabera of tlM faculty vlll baoo^a la* 
irolvaO in tarcatad projacia (altbar of ttialr ova Uiltiatloo 
or of otbara) to davalop aad taat a aodula or profraai or aa-^^ 
ca{a la a placa oi targatad rmmuth or aralOAtloiu Tbaa^t say 
ba full or part tlaa appolataaata vltb a 4af lalta tiaa parlod 
apaclf lad tavolvlac paraoaaal laalda aad outalda tba Scbooi 
aaid tba Itolvaralty. 

o» Progran Faculty • tba baaic unit for pzt>craai faculty will ba 
tiaa traiaiac ardup^ % ta» raap<%albla for t:5a prcfaa=^ 

aloaal tralalag ot a particular mjbgroup of tralaaaa* Tba par- 
ted of appolataaat for a taaa sacbar <fc3ll or part tiaa) vould 
ba ladaf iaita^ but ranagotiatioa vould occur aacb tiaa a group 
for abicb tba taaa la raapoaalfclo ooaplataa ita prograc* Taaa 
Mobara aould ba ragular Scbool of EducatlM appolataaa (la 
aaay caaaa alao carryiag aa appoiataaat la aaotbar dapartaiaat 
la tba School) 9 faculty fron otfaar ualta la tba Qalvaralty 
(cjurryliis t'soa fora of aff lllata aj^latMat la tba Olirl* 
aloa)« aatd acbco^ dlatrlct axfed cocDualty paraoaaal (carryiag 
adjunct appolataaata la tl:4i Dlvlaloo aad tba School) • 

ttelt Faculty • aaotbar fora of prograa faculty will b a 
tboaa involired la oparatlag aodulaai l.a.« ualta* courata* aad 
axparlaacaa aaployad by* but act aacaaaarily a part of* traia** 
lag groupa cr taana. Tbaaa faculty vlll ba iavolvav ia of-* 
faring aa axparlaaoa targatad on apaclf labia outoonaa* Smr* 
aral tralalag taaaa alght viah to taka advaataga of a oonsMi 
aodula urblch would ba uadar tba cmtlaulag diractloa of a 
faculty aeobar abo la not naoaaaarlly otbarvlaa iavolvad la 
tba work of tba Dlvialoa* 

Tbara ara oartalnly otbar typaa of appolataaata that will ba involvad 
In tba work of tba Divialoa for Taachar £ducatl<»x« Tbara will auraly ba 
tba aaad for momm adnlniatratlva paraooa^i for ataff wbo ara aarvica araa 
of tba Dlviatoni apaclal appolataaata for ad hoc purpoaaa* coaaultaata* 
atc» Tba iataat of tbla aactioa ia aivply*"to asphaaiza tba opaa aatura of 
appolataaata ia axud iavolvmaat with tba Dlvialoa* 

Ipvolvaaaat of Oraduata Studanta^ Coapiaiity and School Para<Mmal 

In addltloa to tba regulv faculty of tba Dlvialca* aa daacribad ia 
tha pracadlag a^tloaa^ tbara ara highly productlva poaalbllltlaa of ia^/ol* 
vlng otbar catagorlaa of paraoaaal la tba diwialoa'a work* Qraduata atudMit 
appolataaa brlag a range of axpari%:scaa* davalopiag axpartlaa* aad iaatruo- 
tioaal potantial which could prora laraluabla to tha Olvlaloo* At tba aaaa 
tlaa* tbo Olwialoa rapraaeata a aouroa of uaaful tralalag aii^arlaaoaa for 
Vaduata atudaata tadodlag aupanriaad collaga taval toachlcg » raaaarch^ 
davalcpiMmt^ and avaluatioo Intaraahlpa* 



Ftortbor Butuiaiy b«Mf idal ailluots mcst hm <i9t«bliab«d wltb coo- 
malty aad •cbool fmrmosaxml bo that exptrtlM not found ccodooIj on ual«- 
▼•rsity faculties can b« brtmsht to b«ar on planning and oparatlng train- 
ing prograaa* CcnrerMly^ audi arrangement a abould place the unlveralty 
in a poaltlon to relate itaelf mrm Maaingfulljr to tbe eolutlon of achoo& 
and ccoBuaity problena. 

Adrleory Input to the DlTlalon Director 

The objectivea underlying tbe raorganlMtion for teacher education 
euggeat that prograa derelopoent within tbe propoeed Oiriaion for Teacher 
Xducatiosi be broadly baaed« A logically derired overriew of tbe field of 
teacher education includea: gent^ral education! subject natter preparationt 
bunaniatic and bebarioral atudiea, teaching* learning tbeory« and field in«* 
temship and practicuB experi«icea« In planning alternative progrssa f acul-^^ 
ty teana are encouraged to cmaid^r and^ if poaaible, develop, prograna 
that aaauM reaponaibility in all five areas* 

In this context the diviaion director will need varioui^ typea of 
advisory input to insure that the desired breadth of prograa beconea a 
reality* A variety of adviaory sources^ In addition to regular faculty 
consultation, are available to tbe director including, but not restricted 

to: 

a* The deaignated faculty who represent all related and interested 
areas within the School of Education who say be tapped individu- 
ally or in groupa to advise the director* 

b* Tbe Institutional Grant Policy Board which represents the var- 
ioua parity groups in teacher education servea directly as a pol- 
icy group for the Director of the Institutional Grant for grant 
activitiea* Thin Board nay be used by the division director aa a 
sounding board for general diviaional activitiea* 



Inter-School Prograna 

The nature and ccnplexitiea of the current organiaational arrange- 
isenta for the professional coaponents of the Inter-school prograna, i*e*, 
Uqm Xconottica, Business Education, Kuaic, asuA Health and Phyaical Educa- 
tion, abould be conaidered in developing appropriate relationships with the 
Division of Tsacher Education^ In these four casee it is essential that the 
faculty in the subject area spscializationa ccmaider the optinun adn^s- 
trative arrangenenta for developing isproved teacher education programa* 
Deciaiona regarding these nattera should be the product of negotiations 
between appropriate adniniatr stive off iciala in each acbool* 
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The Forum series is basically a collection of papers. It is 
intended to be a catalyst for idea exchange and interaction among 
those interested in all areas of teacher educr:tion. Articles are 
accepted on all phases of teacher education including in-service 
training and graduate study. The reading audience includes 
teachers, school administrators, governmental and community 
administrators of educational ageucies, graduate students 3nd 
professors. The substance is open to various types of content. 
Position papers, research or evaluation reports, .compendia, state- 
of-the-art analyses, reactions/critiques of published materials, 
case studies, bibliographies, conference or convention presen- 
tations, guidelines, innovative course/program descriptions, and 
scenarios are welcome. Manuscripts usually average five to twenty 
double-spaced typewritten pages; two copies are required. 
Bibliographical procedures may follow any accepted style; however, 
all footnotes should be prepared in a consistent fashion. 



Produced by the Division of Teacher 
Education, Indiana University-Bloom- 
ing ton, a component of the School of 
Education, supported in part by way 
of an Institutional Grant (OE-OEG: 
0-72-0492: 725) with funds from the 
United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare — Office of Edu- 
cation, under the provisions of the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Devel- 
opment as a project. The opinions ex- 
pressed in this work do not necessarily 
reflect the position or policy of the 
Office of Education, and no official 
endorsement by the Office of Education 
should be inferred. 



Introduction 



Included in this report are summaries of the final evaluation reports 
for the projects, programs and centers of the 1972-73 l.nstltutlona I Grant. 
These summaries were written by members of the evaluation staff of the 
Institutional Grant. The total evaluation for each of these centers, 
programs, and projects is quite extensive. These more extensive evaluations 
are available from the Individual directors of each project, program, or 
center; or from the office of the Evaluation Team of the Division of 
Teacher Education. 

Included in these total final evaluation reports for each program, 
project, or center are: 

1. A complete listing of student competencies and means 
of assessing students', accomplishment of these. 

2. Process evaluation reports on various aspects of 
Implementation. 

3. A complete listing of all students including 
pertinent demographic information. 

4. A complete listing of all faculty including pertinent 
demograph Ic I nformatlon. 

5. Evaluation data related to the accomplishment of 
goa Is. 

6. A chart indicating how each project, program, or 
center director felt his activity matched the 
objectives of the Institutional Grant. 

As stated above, these total evaluation reports were used as the basis 
for the summaries Included here. It would be useful at this point to 
describe how these final evaluation reports came Into being. 

1. During the Summer of 1972 the Evaluation Team developed 
guidelines to be used by each director of a project, 
'program, or center in developing evaluation plans. 
These guidelines were distributed to each director 
individually and were discussed with him. 

2. The directors were asked to submit their evatuatlon 
plans in the Fall of 1972. These plans were reviewed 
by the Evaluation Team and suggestions for changes were 
discussed with each director. 

3. Every two weeks during the 1972-73 academic year, the 
project director submitted an Implementation note 
which was to very briefly list any evaluation activities 
which had taken place during the previous two weeks. 

4. At the end of the academic year, the project director 
was given a copy of ail the evaluation Information he 
had submitted end was asked to check the material for 
accuracy and to add to this Information where it was 
incomplete. 
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Al I of the Information collected as a result of these activities was 
used to prepare the brief evaluation summaries Included ihere. 

The evaluation summaries begin with the name of the project, program, 
or center and Its director listed at the top of the page. This Is followed 
by a listing of full and part-time facuHy and professional staff and a 
statement indicating the number by male and female students. 

The remainder of the summary Is divided Into three sections as follows: 



I . Process-Product Evaluation Summary 

This section briefly describes the process and produce evaluation 
activities that were conducted In addition, a brief surrmary of 
the results of these evaluation activities are Included, IVhere 
evaluation Information has been used to make decisions, these 
have been noted. 



In general, the statemen'^'S reporting the results of the process 
and product evaluation are taken directly from the director's 
report. Statements and adjectives concerning the quality of 
the evaluation have been made by the evaluation team. 



11. Dissemination Activities 



This section merely lists the dissemination activities reported 
by the project director. 

III. Strengths and V^eaknesses 

This section summarizes the strengths and weaknesses reported 
by the director. 

IV. Project Future 

This section briefly states the future of this project, program, 
or center for the 1972-74 academic year or for the future of 
Spring activities. 
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Alternative* Schools 
Final Evaluation Summary 
Oirocicr: Robert Barr 
t'-ay, 1973 



Feculty/Staff 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Robert 2arr 
C^^nic! Berk© 



Steven Fradrlcks 
John Perron 



5. 
6. 
?• 
8. 



ArJene Sarotsky 
Ceroid Smith 
Vernon Smith 
Floyd Cop;>ed30 



Students 



fble - 20 
Female * 25 
Total - 45 



I . Process-Product Evaluation SuTtimarv 

This project utilized a flow chart evaJuatlon design to collect Infor- 
mation, evaluate, and feedback Information for decision making. Student 
cofTfpetenclcs dealing wlt?i placement of Interns, errployer satisfaction, 
student evaluation, staff judgments, and on-site evaluation by staff on 
location were contained In the evjiuotlon ieslgn. 

The process evaluation conducted by the Alternative Schools Project 
utilized data from field sites, student evaluations, and staff Insights* 
As a result of this Information, the orientation seminar will be discon- 
tinued nt the end of the Fall, 1973 semester; student-teaching In Alternative 
Schools will be reduced to a smaller scale; the Alternative School seminar 
experimental courses will be divided Into two separate courses; one field 
site will be expaindcd because of Its success; and new field sites In 
different areas of the cxjuntry are being developed. 

The competency assessment has shewn employer satisfaction with the 
Interns hired. In addition, personal grov/th among the Interns was demon- 
strated by thoir evaluations as well as staff and field site personnel's 
evaluations; and, finally, satisfaction with Interns has been demonstrated 
by Ihe expansion and addition of new field sites. 

The overall evaluation report is a very detailed and thoughtful 
document. The results of the various Instruments seem to provide much 
valuable Information to the decision makers. Copies of Instruments and 
results of these Instruments are available In the final evaluation report. 

I I . Dissemination Activities 

1. Coordination of six regional Institutes on alternative schools* 

2. Changing Schools newsletter Is printed at Indiana University. 

3. Conference presentations were made by students in the program. 
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4. Articles fc/ Gerald t^rk^r orvci ?<ot'€rt Darr (^'<^allog with alter- 
native sc^DcIs ^av^ t)een polished or are In tt^« process of 
b^Jrvg put) I i sf>ed. 

Ti»elv*e speocH presentations have teen nade b/ the staff 
throughout tna United States • 

H J • Strt^n^^hs and Weaknesses 

The foMowIrM] were listed as strengths of this program: 

K Interaction betv.een faculty and students which continues over 
o ^efiod of f irrvs, 

2. Good relations with innovative schoo! districts. 

3. The GloofT^ington Alternative School allows for an experlrienta I 
training center. 

The weaknesses of the program were stated as a lack of structure, 
inability to attract diversified student population^ and probloos main- 
taining the necessary field-base contacts. An attempt will be made this 
coming year to rectify the first *^o weaknesses ty a more structured 
course offering and the recrultncnt of students In one of the seminars. 
The last weakness needs adjunct professors who would be non-paid school 
personnel to act as tiasons between the schools and I.U. 

IV. Project Future 

The project will be expanded next year to Include new field sites. 
The project wilt have close to twenty paid Interns and over thirty student 
teachers during the 1973-74 school. The program will be somewhat altered 
as the focus moves toward a more comprehensive Jtester's Degree. 

The Alternative Schools Program is now recruiting a much larger number 
of students and will probably oversubscribe Its classes this year. Together 
with the National Consortium on Alternative Schools, this program Is receiving 
national recognition. The adjunct professor syston has been approved and will 
be developed. It Is nece^^ary to achieve a change In University edmlnlstratl ve 
practices If this program is to frio eventually Institutionalized. A proposal 
to the University administration recomnnending necessary changes will be 
developed. 
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Ar^or ican Ian 
Final Evaluation Sumery 
Director: Gary An^jeri&on 
rtay, 1973 



Fgcutty/Stef f 



I • Gary AnCcrson 
2, Paul Lansing 



3- 



Ms. OdIO 

Jarries ^tehan 



Students 



fnale - 6 
Terra I e - IT 
Total - 25 



I. ProcesS'^roduct Evaluation Surma ry 



The evaluation design for the An^rlcan Indian Project consists of three 
fnain objectives n^hlch deal witn placcmenf of students, onhancerrjent of teaching 
ability of elementary and secondary studfecits In an ArnerJcen Indian setting, end 
an |ncre;3se In understanding and appreciation of the American Indian, his 
culture, and the present educational systtsm. Underoach of those objectives 
were Inplcimenting activities. Questions to be answered, products, and program 
nodi f icatlons. There were also a nuriber of student competencies which related 
to teaching in an American Indian environment and relating to the student In 
terms of his culture and environment. 

Resulting changes that have been made because cf feedback from student 
teachers, principals, and supervising teachers were: to have seminars 
conducted before a student went on the reservation with Input from Pueblo 
Indians on campus, and to obtain better supervision and organization by 
bringing In supervising teachers with teaching experience In an Indian 
sotti ng. 

The cc»npet&ncy evaluafion utilized questional res and verbal communications. 
This evaluation pointed out that the majority of students could adept to 
the setting and relate to Indian students both In and out of the classroom, 
and adjust teaching techniques to meet the needs of these students. Finally, 
21 out of the 24 students were going to apply for teaching jobs on Itie 
American Indian Reservation. 

The evaluation as a whole was well done and the director does note 
the probl^s Inherent with the distances Involved because of the field 
sites being located in Arizona. Therefore, some of the final evaluation 
material could not be Included b^^causc It had not as yet been received. 
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J • . Dlss^entnatlon Activities 

T*ra publications were pro4;^ed, orvo entitled 'Alternative Progrcns In 
Indiena Colleges and Universities'* ^Mch was also presented In a ineotlng 
at Butler University en<3 the second entitled ^'Student Teaching on the 
Arierlcan Indian Reservat Ion,** 



1 1 1 • Stren<;^ths and Weav^.rsses 

The main strength of this p'^ogram has teen the fact that students 
entering the fro^rsrr, hzvc for rr^t pert remained with It. AJ I of the 
students In the program hav^e to^rj rccorrr^c^ded for teaching jobs with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs fcr Ihls coming fall, and 58 students have 
requested admission to the prograr for ruxt yecr. 

The weaknesses seer to t>e In the area of lack of cultural preparation 
of the student teochers. There has been a proposed somlnar where Indian 
educators would come and talk with students In the program to help 
alleviate this problerr.. Secondly^ there is the profclon of establishing 
criteria regarding who sfould or should not be adrJttcd to the program. 

Future consideration also needs to be given to the question of the 
efficiency of a sixteen-week program and trying to get the program to 
become a part of a more broadly based multicultural program. 

IV. Project Future 

This project will be continued as a field ^Ite. Students wilt be 
prepared In the total multicultural program as soon as possible* By 
197^-75. assignment to Indian Schools will probably be restricted to 
Multicultural Program students. 
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Associate Instructor 
Fifva! Evaluation Sirrnary 
Director: Kcnrvotn *1ajer 
V«3y, 1973 



Faculty/Staff 



1. Beryl Brown 

2. Ivor Davies 

3. Bartara Eawards 

4. AI Garcia 



5. Susan Ha-^klns 

6. Loren Llebl !rvi 

7. Ken Majer 



8. Nick StayrooK 



Students 



Male - 22 
Female • I 
Total • 23 



I • Process^Product Evaluation Surmary 



The evaluation doslcn for tnis procran was an extensive decision making 
rodol divided Into planning, InpJementIng, end recycling of decisions relevant 
to the project. The competencies which re i ate closely to the evaluation design 
consist of developing teaching skills, improving clatsroom effectiveness, and 
developing confidence. 

There were five separate departments that were Involved In the Associate 
Instructor Program. Each of these conducted Its own evaluation activities, 
but they utilized comtron instruments. The Instruments were questional res and 
interview fonns which looked at such things as a book entitled A Guide for 
Deginninq Col lege Instructors , semlncrs, and overall results of the seminars. 
As a result of the diverse evaluations conducted by the different departments, 
decisions regarding changes In the seminar. Instruction, credit, and procedures 
were Initiated. Copies of all the Instruments were contained within this 
report plus the results of these various evaluation Instruments. 

The overall report provided by the project provided complete copies of 
all evaluation instruments plus the results of those evaluations. It would 
have been helpful If there was a one-page summary of process and competency 
evaluation by department so as to see a better overall comparison of how 
A.I. students in different programs viewed some of the same things. 

I I . Dissemination Activities 

Sixty-three persons received the various materials put out by the 
Associate Instructor Project. 

III. Strengths and Weel;nesses 



The project sees as Its major strength the new approach used by the 
program In Improving Associate Instructor teaching. 



Tne naln ii^eakness seen by the progra^n cano fron cjtslde Iho project 
where certain f^cul^/ end <;epartTT>e4^ts resisted the A.l.'s effort at 

producing chan;33. 



IV. Project Future 

The future of the project according to ♦he report Is in I Inbo for 
next year. They are seeking outside money from a grant. The Associate 
Instructor program has dcrronstrated its value and should be supported 
In sor,e torn t?y the University. 
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Center for Experiential Education 
Final Evaluation Su^^ry 
Director: Hcn>er hogie 
r^y, 1973 



Faculty/Staff 



1. Santiago Garcia 

2. HoDcr hogle 

3. Dol I fe ?tanns 

4. Kert>ert Hunangatlre 



5. 
6. 



Dweyrvo Sne 1 1 
J Ire WIN lams 
Iris Rosa 



Students 



ftono as this Is a Center 



I . Process-Proiduct Evatuatlon Sjrrynary 

The evaluation design for this Center followed a flow chart model and 
exanlnod what Is going on at the present tine and provided for review and 
consideration of what ought to to. 

The process evaluation activities for this Center were conducted under 
three main operations. The first was In relation to MCCSC wh^ere conmunf cation 
was established with the schools in Monroe County and students assisted In 
the capacity of tutors or teachsr aides. The feedback to the Center Indicated 
that the assistance provided by tne students was beneficial to both students 
and teachers. The logistics of scheduling and assigning students needs 
review and Improvement In the area of dependability; many students were 
assigned very late In the term. Another area that ne^ds Improvement is 
communication with the field; more supervision Is needed for quicker feedback. 

The second operation was the community related operations of C.E.E. The 
Center placed students in various community agencies In Indiana, Illinois, 
and Kentucky. As a result of a mld*year evaluation of these activities. It 
was decided to have more direct contact between C.E.E. staff end C{Z)mmunIty 
agencies. Increase ccmhrtunlty Involvement by providing regular transportation 
during the evening hours for students, and to develop more contacts with 
community agency directors so as to become more aware of their specific needs. 

Thirdly, C.E.E. operated In conjunction with the MuItl*Cul tural Program. 
The C.E.E. provided transportation and field sites for this project's students. 
There were a number of problems that were encountered, but for the most part 
sultaii^le sites or alternative sites as well as transportation were provided. 

Some additional evaluation would seen In order for the various activities 
conducted by C.E.E. to point out where furtner services and modifications 
should be mode in services now being offered. This Center will be finalizing 
some of its evaluation activities this summer which should provide some 
additional useful information. 
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I I . Dlssemfna f {an Activities 

The diss< --I nation activities carried out by the C.E.E. were also broten 
into thr^e art2s of Its operation. They are as follows: 

A. iCCSC Related Oissemlr^t Ion fvctivlties 

1. Five conference activities i*lth fCCSC 

2. Daily trips to MCCSC Adni^vi^trat ion Center to pick up and 
deliver request ♦oms fncm rho schools 

3. One meeting 

4. Visited every school to talk wltt> schooP frt^rsonnol 

D. CoTiTDunity Related Dicsonlnatlon Activities 

i. Conferences ©nd rreetlngs at e nuir.bcr of sites to explain 
activities and functions of C.E^L. 

C. Multl-Cultural Olsserrl nation Actlvl f les 

1. 29 conferences were conducted with various school sites 
to discuss placement of students 

2. Arranged trlps» developed and sent out evaluation forms 

3. Geve two speeches in regards to C.E.E. activities 

III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

fio specific weaknesses or strengths were listed by the Center within 
their report, but It appears from the process evaluation Itiat there are 
constant problems In providing field sites and transportation to people 
requesting this type of help. It does appear, however, that this type of 
service is needed and that most of the current needs are being met by C.E.E. 



IV. Project Future 

The future of this Center, according to this report, will be to carry 
out Ihe same functions but to alter the structure for economy's sake. This 
Center will be combined with F.I.C. and O.P.E. to provide a ^'more coherent 
and sequentially meaningful field exp^Birlences for Indiana University 
students of education." 



Cof-munlcatlon Skills 
Final Eve I ue^ Ion Gurr^ry 
Director: Ecward Jenklrison 
Voy, 1975 

Facutty/Staff 

!• Jeffrey Auer C. Edward Jenklnson 

2. Paul Datty ?• Gretchen Kemp 

3. Philip Daghlian 9. Euoeno KIntgen 

4. LIrda Gregory 9. ElTcn Rftter 



Jeffrey HuritSrffien 



Students 



No students until the Fall of 1973 

!• Process -Product EvaiuaTlon Sur^ory 

Initial needs assessnont serves as the design for the project. 
Student cofnpetencies were ascertained by asking language arts supervisors 
around the state what they felt were the necessary coripetencles for 
students Interested In this area. Also^ Information provided by language 
arts supervisors provided Informatfcn pertaining to recent graduates In 
the field of English. This provided the bulk of the procoss evaluation 
for thl3 progrcD. The letter o<^d copies of coru-^onts w^iro also Included 
with the final report. 

Overall It appears that an exomplary job has been done In preparing 
this project. The In-depth needs assesinicnt could serve as a model for 
future projects wishing to get f^tarted In the DTE. 

II. Dlssenlnatlop Activities 



1. Discussion with teachers about project at English Arts 
Conference held at I /j. 

2. Letters to teachers (copy attached) 

3. Description of project contained In Bulletin of University 
Division (copy attached) 



III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

No strengths or weaknesses listed* 



IV. Project Futur<> 

The project wll! get underway this coning fall with Incoming freshmen, 
Thcsa students will be guided for four years by mefnbers of this progra:n. 
The main emphasis wilt bo to show fi relationship of content to cnethod. 
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Dovelopment Center 
Final Evaluation SurTirr>ary 
Director: F.obert fleinlch 
Viay, 1973 



1 . Je^ty Brown 

2. Rogers Glenn 

3. Robert Hcinlch 

4. Roberta Kovac 

5. IMrk Lobcrt 

6. Michael Molenda 



F^cult^'/Staff 



?• Wl 1 1 lam Murphy 

8. Amos Patterson 

9. Michael Pol lack 

10. Darry! Sink 

11. Gerald SmIthI 



Students 



No students as this Is a Center 



I . Process-Product Evaluation Sumnary 

A basic dectslon-naking design was employed by this Center. However, the 
Center staff felt that an overall summative judgment of the usefuln'35S of the 
Center was In order. Outside sairces should be employed to gather this 
information and the Evaluation Team shoc^ld address Itself 1o this end*oi-year 
survey of Instltui lor.ot Grant prcoram directors. (Note: The Evaluation Team 
In the second interview by teJephone with project directors got at some of 
this f nforrTK^tion. ) 

The main pracess evaluation undertaken was In the form of In-house 
maelings as well as meeting with O.Pc»E., but there were no reported chang3S 
as a result of thS.s evaluation procedure. 

The Development Center developed eight Instructfonal units and some 
other products for use by the various projects. These Included nodules 
deaMng with writing, locating and selecting materials, preparation of 
inexpensive transparencies, thr^$ unit classroom management series, a 
booklet entitled ^'Teacher Itede Physical Education Equipment," two 
annotated bibliographies dealing with teocher training and cable TV, and 
a video tape consisting of interviews and views of field sites. 

Overall the evaluation report was well done and Included all the 
necessary Information. Iho report provided a list of the products 
developed during the past year which was a useful addition. 



11. Dissemination Activities 



This Included five lecture presentations and two bibliographies 
relating to the Center's activities. 
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III. Strengths and Wec^knesses 

No strengths or weaknesses Ifstfxl. 



•V. Project ^uturo 

Tho Center wMI be m-Brged with the Instructional Services Center next 
year for reasons of economy and efficiency. The Center staff felt that 
funding various projects ''lo do their own thing'' is redundant and not the 
best use of cost ef f eci i veness. Many of ihe rnaterlais that the Center 
developed did not becori^ visible or usable until almost the end of the year. 
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Dissemlnatfon Team 
Final Evaluation Sunrjuary 
Dlroctor: Bi I I Je Strunk 
May, 1973 

Faculty/St af^f 

I . Bi I I le Strunk 

Students 

Nore as this is a Center 



I . Process-Product Evaluation Summary 

The evaluation design for this Center consists of two main components: 
interna! objectives and activities and external objectives and activities. 
Most of the process evaluation activities carried out by tjiis Center were in 
the form of questiona i res, discussions, and subscription requests. As a 
result of these activities, the need for other information to be disseminated 
by this team was ascertained and the need for a DTE program Preview Day (as 
was held this past semester) was questioned. Copies and results of question- 
afros were provided in this final report. 

It appears that many worthwolle activities wore conducted in the d.r(^ZiS 
of both publications and non-publication activities. The questional res also 
seemed to provide much valuable information as to the usefulness of certain 
publications and activities. 



I I . Dissemination Activities 

A. Publications - Compiled, Edited, and Supervised 

1 . Options in Teacher Education 

2. DTE Directory 

3. Forum (9 pages in this series) 

4. For Your Information (3 briefs) 

5. Are You Getting the Mossf^g e? 

B. Publications - Researched and Written 

1 . A New Dimension for Teacher Preparation 

2. S pecial Program Offers Education Students New Views 

C. Publications - Technical and Editorial Assistance 
I. Several tasks were listed for this category 

Besides all of the above publication activities, the director of this 
team offered and gave assistance In the areas of publicity for DTE, served 
as a DTE Advisory Committee member, provided technical assistance to projects 
and students, gathered information, designed a DTE logo and printed format 
for publications, and performed other dissemination activities and services. 
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III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The major strength of this Center was to Initiate and lay the necessary 
groundwork for all the various dissemination activities undertaken by the DTE. 

The major weaknesses were related to having only limited funds, facil- 
ities, and personnel with this Team. 



IV. Center Future 

There are no plans to continue the Dissemination Team as such In 1973- 
74; selected dissemination activities will be assigned to various DTE 
personnel • 
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Early Chi Idhood 
Final Evaluation Summary 
Director: Marian Swayze 
May, 1973 



Faculty /Staff 



2. Ncncy Pastore 

3. David Gal lahus 

4. Msry Rouse 



John Bond 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Miriam Gelvin 
WI 1 1 lam Blanton 
Mary LaFol lette 
Marian Swayze 



Students 



Kale - 0 
Female - 22 
Total - 22 



I . Procoss-Product Evaluation Summary 



Process Evaluation for this project utHized reports, lesson plans, 
cofTKDents from teachers In tho schools, comments from student teachers, 
conferences, attitude scales, questfonnalros, rating scales, and inter- 
views. On the basis of these various evaluation activities, changes 
occurred In the scheduling of classes. Instructor assistance, technical 
assistance (AV equipment, library usage, writing), preparation of super- 
vising teachers, course offerings, course size, field site locations, 
team cooperation among faculty, and admission procedures. Many of these 
changes occured during the past year and many will take place during 
the upcoming academic year. 

Competency assessment utilized weekly logs, student self-evaluation, 
evaluation of each student by three professionals, course evaluation?, 
and lesson plans. The correlation between how students and the super- 
vising teacher, project director, and evaluator judged the attainment 
of competencies was very high. 

The overall process and product evaluation seemed to look at and 
evaluate most of the points of both the original evaluation design as 
well as the competencies. All formal evaluation Instruments were 
Included along with results. 

Overall, this final evaluation report was very well done and Included 
all the evaluation Instruments plus the results of those Instruments, One 
other Interestfivg thing that this program Is doing Is keeping entry level 
data on students so that future eomparlsons can be made and follow-up 
studies can be conducted. 
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1 1 . Disseminst ion Activitie r 

There were no dlssemfr,atlon activities listed or contained In the 
final evaluation report turned in by Early Childhood, 



III. Strengths and V/caknesse5 

The following were listed as strengths of the Early Childhood Program: 

L Practlcum experiences during the course of the past school 

year in local nurseries, schools, and kindergartens 
'2. Good working relationships were developed between the 
students In the program and both I.U. staff and local 
school personnel 
3. Students found a great deal of relationship between theory 
learned in the classroom and field experiences. 

The following were cited as problems and/or weaknesses of the program: 

1. Placement of students In MCCSC schools was difficult because 
of other programs working within these schools and because 
the studeni teachers In this program do their student teaching 
on a part-time basis rather than full-time* 

2. Students in the program next year \rIM have to travel 25 
miles to a school In Brown Counly to do "fholr student teaching. 

3. None of the supervising teachers for next year have worked with 
student teachers before. . 

4. No help was received from O.P.E, for supervising 24 s+udents 
during their two semesters of practlcum experiences. 

.5. The Creative and Performing Arts course was too theory-oriented 
and did not give the- early Chi I dhood students Enough practical 
orientation, 

6, Scheduling of Cour*ses due to time overlaips presented difficulties. 

7. Language Arts courses presented some problems which wll I be 
worked out this coming academic year. 



IV. Project Future 



Plahs for next year Include continuation of the second year'phase for 
students already in the program for one year. Also, a new group of 24 
students will be admlHed Into the program. The director states that they 
have twice as many apollcanta as students they can admit Into the program. 
She feels that they should be allowed to capitalize on this Interest, 
especially since they are getting a hew full-time faculty member this fall. 
She further states that by not being allowed to expand the program. It has 
caused bitterness and disillusionment on the part of students seeking 
admission to the program. 
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ENCORE 

Final Evaluation Summary 
Co-Directors: Milton I'terten and Maxlne Dunfee 
May, 1973 



Faculty/Staff 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Thomas Bogut 
Vernon Droessler 
Maxi ne Dunfee 
Dona I d Hazekamp 



5. Charfes LIppincott 

6. Mi Iton Marten 

7. Judith Raybern 



Students 



Male - 5 
Female - 41 
Total - 46 



I . Process-Product Summary 

The evaluation design consisted of five main decisions relating to 
project goals, entrance requirements, training experiences, utilization of 
personnel, and portions of programs to be evaluated. There were ten com- 
petencies dealing with the st'jdents* abflfty to observe, organize, and 
evaluate students and materials and to exhibit poise in the classroom. 

Assessment of both competencies and processes was carried out by 
questionnaires, observations, meetings (with representative groups of 
students), instructor ratings, video taping, surveys, student rankings, 
and attitude surveys. 

The results of these Instruments showed that some students felt 
that they did not have enough time to carry out all the tasks and there 
was also some confusion regarding the philosophy of the program. This 
led to shortening the time of certain competency acquisition or elimination 
of the task if the student had acquired it previously. There have also^ 
been some long-range decisions made to more fully explain to incoming 
ENCORE students the philosophy of the program and to extend the program 
to three semesters so that certain competencies will get more attention. 

Copies of instruments and results were also furnished In this report. 

The overall content of this report provides a very detailed and care- 
fully done final evaluation. The Inclusion of Instruments plus the 
results which Included some statistical analysis provided good insights 
Into the nature and extent of evaluation activities conducted by this 
project. This type of detailed and explicit report can certainly be 
utilized as a model for future final evaluation reports. 
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I I . Dissemination Activities 

There was a list of five dissemination activities including newspaper 
articles, project descriptions sent to prospective freshmen, a slide 
presentation, and a paper being written for publication. 

III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The strengths of the program have been "its integration of ideas and 
learning experiences." A list of courses and activities for an extended 
three semester program was included. 

The main weakness seems to be the fact thzit students entering the 
program do not have a commonality of backarcunds and experiences. How- 
ever, with the Integration of ideas and learning gained in the program, 
the student is usually better prepared when the time comes to do his or 
her student teaching. 



IV. Project Future 

The ENCORE Project Is being extended to become a complete thros- 

semester program of approximately fifty hours. The ENCORE Extended 

Program will be one of the first to provide a total integrated program 
for the preparation of elementary teachers. 
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Field Experiments In Teacher 
Education for Secondary Social Studies 
Final Evaluation Sumnary 
Directors: Janxjs Anderson, I^teryl Englander, 
and Shirley Engle 
f-toy, 1973 



Faculty/Staff 



I • James Anderson 
2. Meryl Englander 



3. Shirley Engle 

4. Joseph McGeehan 



Students 



None at tho present time as the program was not operational 



I . Process-Prod u ct Evaluation Summary 



At the present time, there are nine hypotheses which serve as the 
competencies and objectives for this project. They Indicated that objec- 
tives will become more clearly defined as time goes on and the project Is 
formalized. A number of different evaluation procedures are listed to 
evaluate these proposed objectives which Include video-tap I ngs, Osgood's 
Semantic Differential Scale, inspection of lesson plans, and other 
observation instruments. Thes^c? will help to evaluate observation skills, 
teaching skills, and attitudes. 



1 1 . Dissemination Activities 

The dissemination activities included meeting with students at the 
Black Cultural Center, meeting with other people In this field at AERA 
and the Midwest Association of Teachers of Educatlonial Psychology, and a 
telephone interview with 100 students who are majoring In Social Studies. 



III. Strengths and V/eaknesses 

Since this project wasnM- in operation this yoar. It could not determine 
what Its stren^jths or weaknesses were. The two problems that they have had 
this year, however, are the recruitment of students and "the passivity 
and hostility of teachers toward the University." 



IV. Project Future 

The program will begin In the coming school year and will function at 
the Washington and Howe High Schools in Indianapolis with 20 teachers and 
some 12-20 students. 
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Field Implementation Centor 
Final Evaluation Summary 
Director: James Mahan 
May, 1973 



Faculty/Staff 



1 . Thomas Glass 

2. Cann HI I I 

3, Edw !f^ Howe 1 1 

4, JQ',K^s f^han 



5, James Clark 

6, John Brown 

7, Beverly Huntsman 



Students 



None as this is a Center 



I • Process-Product Evniuatlon Summary 

The evaluation (Resign for F.I.C. consisted of two main objectives. 
These were: ( I ) to establish and test new organizations and the field sites 
and (2) particularly establish new field sites to serve the least, wel 1- 
served populations. Under these two objectives were listed implementing 
activities, questions to be answered, products, and expected program 
modifications. 

The process evaluation utilized conferences, meetings, questionnaires, 
telephone Interviews, and needs assessment techniques. As a result of 
these evaluation activities, a number of decisions were made. These 
Included: the reduction of the number of staff members In F.I.C. assBstance 
roles; changes In 1972-75 projects Including the expansion of Latino, the 
Instltutiona! Izatlon of Professional Year, the discontinuation of Shawnee 
Undergraduate, and the modification of Urban Semester; the establishment of 
criteria for supervising teachers; the formation of "Field Associates'^; and 
continuation In F.I.C.*s present function and coordinating activities 
between projects and programs and any MCCSC school . 

This final evaluation listed a number of products that came out of 
F.I.C. during the past year. They included such things as successful 
student teaching experiences for students In various projects and programs, 
the establishment of good field sites and working relationships with these 
sites, the organization of sites In settings to accomodate least well* 
served populations, end various other coordination activities for a number 
of the projects and programs. 

Overall this report was very well done and Included all the Infor- 
mation requested. Furthermore, the extensive list of products provided 
much valuable Information concerning this Center^s accomplishments during 
the past year. 
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1 1 . pisseminatfon Activities 

There were four paper presemtatlons made by the director of F.I.C, 
during the course of the year. These presentations were made at ASCD, 
AERA, and the French Lick Conference. 



IN, Strengths and V/eakness^L^s 

The following were listed as strengths of the F.I»C.: 

1. F.I.C. personnel taught In several programs this year 

2. It served a large number of students more effectively 
than did any other program 

3. It recruited students 

4. It delivered requested services 

5. ft developed new types of student teaching activities by 
utilization of diverse personneJ, out-of-state placements, 

6. minority settings, teaching clinics, etc, 
6. It offered flexibility for student teachers 

The following were F.I.C.'s primary weaknesses: 

1, Tho director ecu Id not select his own st^ff, which increased 
his duties and responsibilities 

2, Faculty interested in f feld-b03ed programs and projects did 
not come to F.I.C. for help in planning, but brought in 
their problems after the fact 



IV. Project Future 

The functions of the Field Implementation Center will be Integrated with 
all field-related services into a single unit. New types of personnel - 
e.g., local teachers and community personnel - are being recruited to servo 
in this area. 
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Instructlonal Services Center 
Final Evaluation Sumrnary 
Director: Arros Patterson 
May, 1973 



Faci'lty/Staf f 



I . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Oan Archer 



Henry Burnett 
El Izabeth Elam 
John Feddersoo 
Eva Kiewitt 



9. Amos Patterson 



6. Richard Mann 

7. E!alne Stein 

8. Clyde Sypert 



Students 



Does not apply as this Is a Center 



I . Process-Product Evaluation Summary 

The evaluation design for thes Cen+er consists of a flow mode! that has 
two main components: cost of fecti vencos and a marketing approach. Theso two 
overlapping components have allowed fo/ a cilose monitorL^y of the system. As 
a result, decisions regarding chairying of hours, adding casual personnel, and 
budget projections could be made. 



I I . Dissemination Activities 

Dissemination activities Included distribution of information booklets 
to FlOO classes, speaking and demonstrating things in educational settings, 
open house, and the extension of Probe as a statewide system. 



Ilk Strengths and Weaknesses 

The mein weaknesses this year were In the area of "service" and "devel« 
opment" because of lack of communication with DTE programs and projects. It 
is felt that through a more aggressive system of dissemination and the util- 
ization of a marketing approach that this Center can overcome this weakness 
during the coming school year. 

There is also going to be an attempt to develop now products in more 
systematic fashion to provide services for both the DTE and School of Education. 

Due to the many facets contained under the I.S.C., it seems that the 
active dissemination of services will allow for more people to be aware of 
all the activities conducted by the I.S.C. A!so, the flow evaluation model 
will allow for th? needed flexibility In evaluating the various areas of 
operations conducted by this Center* 
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IV. Project Future 

During the 1973-74 academJc year the I.S.C. fs planning to meet the 
instructional development needs of not only the new programs and projects 
of the DTE, but. In addition, other programs In the School of Education. 
The expansion will occur 5n part by combining with the Center for 
Invention and Dovelopment. 
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Journalism Program 
Final Evaluation Surroary 
Director: Edward B. Jenkinson 
May, 1973 



Faculty/Staff 



I. 
2. 
3, 



Edward Jenkinson 
Gretchen Kemp 
Linda Gregory 



Students 



Male - 5 
Female - 8 
Total - 13 



I . Process-Product Evaluation Summary 

A needs assessment served as the evaluation design model for this 
program. Thore wcs also an extensive list of student compotencles which 
rcnge from developing and evaluating skills to acquiring and analyzing 
professional attltitdos, strengths, and weaknesses, and attitudes about 
thiis field. 

Evaluation activities Included the use of questionnaires, self- 
evaluation, supervision visits, and a I 1/2 hour tape recorded Interview 
with each student in the program. As a result of these evaluation efforts. 
It was suggested that there were a number of changes that should be made 
In the courses for next year. It appeared that these students wanted to 
deal more with "real" Issues In these content and methods courses, so 
that they could be better prepared for student teaching. 

The pre- and post-student teacher self-evaluation questionnaire 
showed that all students felt "above average" to "highly confident" 
about their preparation for teaching. 

Copies as well as results of instruments used for evaluation were 
Included In this final report. 

The evaluation was well done and contained all the necessary 
information that was requested. One of the interesting evaluation efforts 
was the I 1/2 hour lapcd Interview with each student In the project. 



1 1 . Dissemination Activities 

There were two discussions and presentations listed as well as 
Informal contacts with journalism advisers at r^Ional IHSPA meetings. 
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III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The strengths of the program seem' to be the close cooperation and 
contact between students and faculty and the placerr»ent of student teachers 
In settings where they can gain a great deal of experience. The weakness 
seems to be the lack of time for methods and supervision Instruction. 
These problems will have to remain for next year because of scheduling 
problems that do not allow for returning one or both courses to a full 
semester. 



IV. Project Future 

This project Is scheduled to continue In Its present form for the 
coming 1973-74 academic year. 
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Latino 

Final Evaluation Summary 
Director: Jarr^es Mahan 
May, 1973 

Facwity/Staff 

1 . James Mahan 

2. Beverly Huntsman 

Students 

Male - I 
Female - 3 
Total - 4 

I . Process-Product Evaluation Summary 

The evaluation design for Latino consisted of assessing three main 
objectives: placp'nent of students in a Latino setting, enhancement in 
teaching ability cf elementary and secondary students in a Latino setting, 
and an increase in understanding and appreciation of Latino culture and 
aspirations. Under each of these objectives were implementing activities, 
questions to be answered, products, and program modifications* Also 
listed were a number cf student competencies, related to teaching In a 
Latino environment and to understanding the Latino student in terms of 
his culture and environment. 

Resulting decisions that have been made as a result of questionnaires, 
phone conversations, open-ended letters, and supervising teachers^ eval- 
uations of student teachers have been: to continue to use certain 
questionnaires, to hire local personnel in the area as supervisors, to 
place students in various Latino settings in Gary, Indiana, and In Arizona, 
to encourage participation by community agencies, to make at least one 
visit a semester to the project sites, and to encourage students to take 
course offerings in the Spanish Department. 

The results of the assessments of competencies indicated that 
student teachers had become involved with cormunity agencies, made 
friends in the Latino community, and demonstrated selected teaching 
skills in the classroom. The areas where more work is needed seemed 
to be In the area of Latino language and culture, and the utilization 
of this knowledge in different settings. 

Copies of Instruments and results of these Instruments were 
provided In the report. 

This was a very well detailed and docum^anred final report. The 
student competencies and especially the assessment of these competencies 
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v^as a very strong feature of the project evaluation efforts. Also, the 
various Instruments used for process evaluation efforts were effective 
In getting at much useful Information. This report could serva as a 
model for future fl.nal reports. 



1 1 . Dissemination Activities 

Four presentatlpns were made throughout the year to various groups 
and Individuals concerning this project and its activities. 



III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The major strengths of this project were the following: 

1. Students were Intensely Interested. 

2. Project goals were met, 

3. Project was economical. . , 

4. Good support from public school personnel. 

5. Much community Involvement. 

6. Secondary education majors became aware of elementary 
organization snd Instruction. 

7. One least well-served population - Latinos - Is reached. 

8. The project promoted bi-l ingual ism and cultural pluralism. 

The main weakness was in lack of time and travel monies In order to 
visit locations and get qualified Latino supervisory personnel. 



IV. Proioct Future 

The Latino Project will he expanded In 1973-74 to include more students, 
field sites, support and cooperation from the Spanish Department, and a 
graduate assistant. Current projected enrollment In this program for next 
year is 25-30 students. 
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Multlcu I tural 
Final Evaluation Summary 
Director: Martha Dawson 
May, 1973 



Faculty /Staff 



I . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Nicholas Anastasiow 



10. 
I I . 
12. 
13. 
14. 



Donald Kerr 
Frank Lester 
Jessie Lovano-Kerr 
El izabeth Lynn 
Robert Mays 
San Juanfta Reyes 
Trudy Shiel 
Frank Whiting 
Al Yates 



Gerald Bracey 
Leo Fay 



Henry Gardner 
Bev Grevious 
Loretta Armer 



16. 
17. 
18. 



J . Brooks Dendy 
Alexander Fl uel ien 
James Hoi I and 



Students 



Male - 9 
Female - 70 
Total - 79 



I . Process-Product Evaluation Summary 

The evaluation instruments utilized for process evaluation included the 
following: open-ended questionnaires, interviews with students, conferences 
with Student Advi sory Board, faculty conferences/meetings, encouragement of 
faculty to use I.U. Course Evaluation Form, and questionnaires designed to 
evaluate field experience. Some of the instruments used for process eval- 
uation were included with the final report. There were no specific changes 
listed as a result of process evaluation in this section, but there were 
anticipated course changes and operational changes noted under the program 
future section. These changes include assignment of students before the 
first class meeting, division of time between urban and rural settings, 
teachers monitor the field activities of their respective students, and 
added emphasis in one course on the Family Reading Project with the field 
experience being limited to Bloomington. Also, there will be a continuation 
of individual conferences with students and carefully planned community and 
schoo I exper i ences . 

Competency assessment utilized an open-ended questionnaire which 
elicited students' insights gained from, their experiences in various field 
and community settings. A sample of these comments was contained In tne 
report. 

Overall the final evaluation report contained most of the requested 
Information, but as mentioned above, did not contain Its relative strengths 
and weaknesses. Some of the evaluation instruments seemed to be useful for 
obtaining information. 
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I I . Dissemination Activities 

There were two bulletins put out by the Multicultural Program describing 
what the program does. These bulletins were contained in a Multicultural 
proposa I . 



III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

There were no specific strengths or weaknesses of the program mentioned 



IV. Project Future 

The Multicultural program will remain much the same for the upcoming 
academic year with only minor changes to.be made. By this coming December, 
the first group of students or Wave I wi I I have completed all of the 
program components. 

The Multicultural program will be continued next year. Program 
development is needed to prepare secondary school teachers for assignment 
in Multicultural situations. 
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Offlce of Professional Experience 
Final Evaluation Summary 
Director: Duaine Lang 
May, 1973 



Faculty /Staff 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
I L 



David Adams 
Gary Anderson 
Wi I I iam Bassett 
Rose Blackman 
John Brogneaux 
Carolyn Epperly 
Emi ly Feistritzer 
Bonnie Fisher 
Linda Hinton 
Herbert Johnson 
John Jordan 



12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



Jessie Lacey 
DuaJne Lang 
David Lash * 
Harry Mam I in ' 
Del ena Mathews 
Robert Mortenson 
Ralph Romans . 
Marie Roos 
Peter Seidraan 
Charles Woodruff 
Carol Young 



Students 



Considered a Center so the number of students going through this 
office is not included. It was approximately . I ,500 to 2,000. 



I . Process-Product Evaluation Summary 

The evaluation design for OPE consisted of five decisions which deal with 
objectives, activities of student teaching, supervisory competencies, and 
relevant student teaching experiences. 

A mid-term analysis of supervising teachers* and student teachers* ratings 
of supervisory visits was conducted and as a result of the information 
collected no changes were made in the present procedure relevant to this area. 
A pilot questionnaire regarding supervising teachers* perceptions of the 
student teaching experience was also conducted. As a result of this, decisions 
were made to look more closely into the roles of supervising teachers and also 
to look at OPE orientation materials to see if any changes are needed. 

The greatest part of the evaluation was done after the student teaching 
experience was completed. At this time, all the student teachers were required 
to complete a battery of questionnaires regarding their perceptions of their 
college supervisors, the classroom teachers, and the entire student teaching 
experience. Comments and feelings were informally elicited from a random 
group of students. This data Is still being analyzed. 

Also, a Supervisory Visit Report Form was introduced In the Spring 
semester, to be completed by the college supervisor. The results of this are 
still being analyzed. Training the the use of this form and constructive 
revisions of it are being examined. 
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i I . Dissemination Activities 

The Center's director, DualneLang, was initiated as chairman for the 
ACTE 1973-74 and spoke at their convention. No other activities were 
I isted in this report. 



III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The following were listed as major accomplishments of this year's 
OPE projects: 

K Initiation of a supervisory training program for the A.l.'s 
who supervise. 

2. Development end use of a Supervisory Visit Report Form. 

3. Piloting of a Supervisory Teacher and College Supervisory 
Reactionnai re to be used by student teachers. 

4. Better relations developed with other programs and 
projecis during the course of the year. 

NOTE; The results of Items 2 and 3 are not yet available 
as they will be analyzed this summer. 

The main weakness of this program seems to be its lateness In starting 
to evaluate the program as all the evaluation activities have been initiated 
during the Spring semester. It appears that they are doing some good things 
and it will be interesting to see the results of some of the above-mentioned 
instruments. 



IV. Project Future 

OPE, FIC, and CEE have been fused into a single entity, "The Field 
Associates." Team structure, organization, and delineation of respon- 
sibilities have been proposed and approved. A single budget has been 
prepared, presentations made, and preliminary approval given. Further 
effective fusion is awaiting final budget and staffing decisions and a 
single space location. 
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Professional Year 
Final Evaluation Summary 
Director: James Mahan 
jviay, 1973 

Faculty/Staff 



1 

1 • 


Mary A rake 1 i an 


DO • 


oai ly Kicnarason 


o 


Beverly Armento 


37 . 


Mary Rone 


■z 

^ • 


An 1 ta r 1 ck 1 1 n 




Patricia Rupp 


A 

4 • 


Bruce McFarland 




Hazel Sanhorn 


0 m 


Anne Ottensmeyer 


A A 


Mary Se 1 Is 


a 

O • 


tdith Richardson 


A ] 


Susan Starrs 


— 
/ • 


Sarah Rogers 


42. 


Alta Strain 


Q 

O • 


Robert Rouse 


4J! . 


Caro 1 e by I ses 


Q 


Barbara Waters 


A A 

44 • 


1 1 a 1 nrasner 


1 n 
1 u • 


Barbara Beatty 


4P • 


Jean voigTscni la 


1 1 
1 1 • 


M 1 1 area L3ern 


4o. 


Upa 1 WM son 




Linda Bevis 


A 1 

4 / • 


Pau 1 a Munger 




Ferne Breeden 


A Q 

4o. 


Ru rn Willi ams 


1 A 


V/ende II Br i nson 


4y • 


Suzanne Thompson 


1 R 
1 0 • 


Q— 4.4.— o-^ 1 1^ : M^ 

beTTe Ua 1 K 1 ns 


• 


beTTy oCuaaer 


1 O • 


Lou Carmichael 


R 1 
D 1 • 


(viar 1 I yn uwens 


1 7 


Luanna Carmichael 


• 


Martha J anssen 


1 P 
1 O. 


Helen D'Amico 


Dd • 


Dona 1 d Duncan 




Susan Dick 


D4 • 


Nancy Davis 


on 


Judith Douglas 




Susan Gray 


2i • 


Kay El ki na 


55. 


Mary Hutton 


22. 


Jean Farber 


5 / . 


Barry Reister 




Linda Fox 


58. 


Harold Stewart 




V 1 cK 1 bna rsT 


. 


Ia/ } 1 1 ] IT i n 1 A\/ 

Willi am r 1 n 1 ey 


25. 


John Goen 


60. 


Marie Boyd . 


26. 


Anna Gross 


61 . 


James Weimer 


27. 


Carol Hanna 


62. 


Al ice- Hierlmeyer 


28. 


Sue Holmes 


63. 


Michael Gappy 


29. 


Ardith Jones 


64. 


Ray Neal 


30. 


Sharon Keene 


65. 


Don Beavis 


31 . 


Jean Kiddie 


66. 


Al ice Vandersteen 


32. 


Reava Meredith 


67. 


James Clark 


33. 


Susan Mi 1 1 s 


68. 


Frank Lester 


34. 


Al ice Oestreich 


69. 


Mona Ba 1 lard 


35. 


Anabel Poynter 







students 



Male - 5 
Female - 81 
Total - 86 
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I . Prcx:ess-Product Evaluation Summary 

The evaluation design for this project consisted of an evaluation of the six 
main objectives, multiple ways of implementing each objective, considerations and 
sources of data, and possible Instruments to measure each of the objectives. The 
project competencies were boiled down statements from the si>: objectives contained 
in the evaluation design. Both the objectives and competencies were stated in 
terms of increasing or strengthening the student teaching program as far as the 
methods instructors, classroom teaahers, associate teachers, .^nd supervisors were 
concerned. Data w^as collected, in a variety of ways, such as logs, questionnaires, 
rating sheets, progress feedback forms, reactions, and other methods. Decisions 
were made on the. basis of information collected to revise certain activities, make 
organizational changes, and plan for next year. Copies of available instruments 
were Included along with results that had been* tabu lated. 

M. Dissemination Activities 

These consisted of a program information session, papers related to 
DTE given at AERA, and a presentation on Action Lab given at ASCD meeting. 

III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The major weaknesses reported in the report were the replacement of a 
Language Arts instructor and the inexperience of some staff members in the 
field of elementary education. They also stated that because of what they 
have learned this year that next year will be relatively "weakness free." 
Minor weaknesses or shortcomings were worked out during the course of the 
year, and it was evidently on the basis of process evaluation that was 
carried on that these necessary changes came about. 

The strengths of the program rest on the year-long !.ntensive program in 
the school with related instructional, supervisory, and community experience. 
Personnel in the schools, students, and program personnel were all asked to 
react to questionnaires and other instruments during the course of the year 
to determine the rielative strength of the program. If arid when certain 
weaknesses appeared, changes in the organization of semlnairs, instruction, 
job d3scri ptions, counseling, internal organization changes, ' and various other 
modifications were made to correct and strengthen the program. 



IV. Project Future 

the program will be continued for the coming year. 
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RELATE 



Final Evaluation Summary 
Co-Directors: Jerome Harste and Anabel 

May, 1973 



Newman 



Facu I ty/Stef f 



2 



Gi Ibert Bushsy 
Howard DetamorG 
Marshal I Pal I we I I 



7. 
. 8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 



Beverly Huntsman 



Anabel Newman 
Dan Parrott 



4 
5 
6 



Sal ly Gorman 
Jerome Harste 
Laura Hoffman 



Richard Stowe 
Judy Wflntraub 



Students 



Male - 5 
Female - 20 
Total - 25 



I ; Process-Product Evaluation Summary 

The evaluation design submitted by this project had as Its main cbmcer'n 
the attainment of a number of competencies by students. 

The process evaluation conducted by RELATE produced two major changes* 
The first change was to have more field operations and curtail formal class 
setting. The second change wai; getting cooperating teachers interested in 
the theoretical aspects of the project. This was done by holding in-service 
meetings and allowing them to indulge themselves in discussions about 
"practical" aspects which got them Interested In the program so that they 
could accept the_ theoretica I positions of the project*. 

Competencies were assessed on the basis of student submitted data and 
of on-site observations by faculty and cooperating teachers. Results of the 
assessment of competencies were Included along with an instrument that students 
were asked to fill out. 



1 1 . Dissemination Activities 

There were a total of five demonstrations carried out by the RELATE Team 
and three papers given. Two papers were given at the IRA and one at ACTE 
which all dealt. with the project. 
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III. Strengths and Weaknesses ■ . 

Strengths and accompi Ishmehts of the RELATE Project are as follows: 

\. Instructional effectiveness by student teachers as witnessed 

by elementary pupil performance. 
2. Students in RELATE mastered the proposed competencies, as, 

demonstrated by the ability to plan, implement, evaluate, 

and revise instruction. 

The two major weaknesses seemed to be in giving the" students In the 
program too much material to digest Initial I y which caused ^'cognitive 
dissonance." Secondly, many of the RELATE students In field settings 
continued to act more like students than teachers. 



IV. Project Future 

By June 30, the formal development of RELATE will be completed. The 
program will continue to be operational i zed in conjunction with the 
teaching of E339, E340, and E34I at Bloomlngton, Kokomo, Southeast, 
Indianapolis, and perhaps Northwest. RELATE components may also be used 
In conjunction with other programs in DTE. 
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Shgwnee Graduate . 
Final Evaluation Summary 
Director: John Brown 
May, 1973 



Faculty/Staff 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



John Brown 
Scott Marie le 
Wi I I iam Murphey 
Patricia Smith 



Bill PJIder 
Joseph Orr 



7. 
8. 

lOe 



Alfred Russell Brooks 
Beverly Huntsman 



John Shiting 
John Bugbee 
Mike Hebert 



Students 



Male - I 
Female - 
Total - 



67 



48 



Additional d^ta sheets listing more students h 
submitted to a note on the student data sheet. 



have been 



I . Process-Product Evaluation Summary . 

Two summaries of eval uation activities were turned in by this Project 
In the final report. 

One report was done by Egon Guba and reflects his observations of what 
was and was not done In the Shswnee Graduate Program* 

William Murphy also contributed a summary as to what he felt were 
process evaiuation activities conducted by this Project. He stated that 
weekly staff meetings. Dean Guba's evaluation efforts, and follow-up 
activities handled by tv/o faculty members produced some cha^nges. . However, the 
only changes that were specifically mentioned dealt with some of the new 
training ideas introduced, such as videotape training; open school concept 
development; and interaction analysis. There were no specific Instruments 
mentioned as far as process evaluation was concerned, but only these Informal 
techniques as noted above. 

Finally, William Murphy states that evaluation of the Shawnee Graduate 
Program did not receive a high priority for the fo I low I ng reasons: 



1. Evaluation by "objective outsiders" did' not accommodate the Freire 
Method that has the participants carrying out their own evaluation; 

2. "Evaluation purposes of program planning were never fttiplemented since 
much of the planning for the Shawnee Project was completed before the 
Division of Teacher Education was established;" 

3. "Evaluation by Me (Murphy) was pre-empted by a dean of the School of 
Education who had a 'trouble shooting' takk and It appeared to me that 
evaluation for both planning and recycling purposes was completed by 
him." 
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There does not seem to have been any forma It zed competency assessment 
undertaken by this project. 

Part of their evaluation problem stems from the Initial evaluation 
design turned in by this Project. The Evaluation Team tried unsuccessfully 
on numerous occasions to work with the evaluator to strengthen the design. 



1 1 • Dissemination Activities 

None were listed by this project. 



III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The following was listed as the strength of the Shawnee Graduate Program: 
There were Issues that the program raised during the course of the year which 
might be called "competencies/' but their assessment would have to take place 
at the end of the program. 

The following were listed as weaknesses of the Shawnee Graduate Program: 

Tooimany students and* too few faculty and staff. 
Administration problems relating to registering ' 
students and getting course approval. 
Personality conflicts between staff and participants. 
No one was committed to or understood the concept of 
"pedagogy of the oppressed." 

Problems with making this a teacher-community oriented 
program when students had to meet the old teacher-r 
school requi rements. 

Guba^s repor+ states lessons to be learned from his observations of 
this project, and Includes: 

Be sure that fifth year students have the necessary training 
and ablitt'/ to act as supervisors. 

Fiscal Interests and commitments should be made clear to 
all parties concerned prior to going Into arrangements 
such as this one In Loulsviile. 

More knowledge Is needed in the area of "learning corm)uhIty 
methodologies" so that when a problem arises In this area. 
It can be identified and remedied. 

Communication problems caused many difficulties so that some 
guidelines for conducting a program such as this should be 
established In advance. . 

Problems with making this a teacher-community oriented program 
when students had to meet the old teacher-school requirements. 

tV. Project Future 



The project will not be continued during the coming year. 
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Shawnee Undergraduate 
Final Evaluation Summary 
Director: James Clark 
May, 1973 



Fac'jity/Staff 



1 . 


James Clark 


26. 


Jean Lorimer 


2. 


Thomas Glass 


27. 


El izabeth McAl 1 ister 


3. 


Mi Idred AngI in 


28. 


Patricia Nowacki 


4. 


Walter Bal l i nger 


29. 


Rona 1 d Powe 1 1 


5. 


Vi rgi nia Barnett 


30. 


Bona Id Power 


6. 


Carole Boyd 


31 . 


Donna Rehbock 


7. 


Jeffrey Bri 1 1 


32. 


Karen Sh I reman 


8. 


J an is Brown 


33. 


Roosevelt StennIs 


9. 


Bobbye Cabel 


34. . 


Suzanne Thirlwal 1 


10. 


Wi Ima Clayborn 


35. 


Moses Thomas 


1 1 . 


Kathy Converse 


35. 


Melvin Turner 


12. 


Daisy Dale 


37. 


Ed Howel 1 


13. 


Shirley Eaves 


38. 


Sue Gainer 


14. 


Ann Elmore 


39. 


Robert Evans 


15. 


Janet Finger 


40. 


Mary Robinson 


16. 


Rita Greer 


41 . 


Sandra Harris 


17. 


Sara Hai le 


42. 


Ted Martin 


18. 


Olivia Hanley 


43. 


Marie R. Johnson 


19. 


Jimmy Harris 


44. 


Joyce W I Iding 


20. 


Anne Hennessy 


45. 


Thornas Baker 


21. 


Estel le Hoi loway 


46-. 


Patricia Briggs 


22. 


Mary Hummel 


47. 


'C'. Hixenbaugh 


23. 


Elaine Kasian 


48. 


Betsy Ho 1 ton 


24. 


Chic Langhens 


49. 


Tom Johnson 


25. 


Eva Levett 







Students 



Male - 24 
Female - 22 
Total - 46 



I . Process-Product Eveiuatlon Summary 

The evaluation design and competency listing for this project were 
concerned with providing students with the tools and knowledge to work and 
teach in an Inner-clty 'setting and to develop the desire to seek employment 
In the Inner-city. Information regarding these areas was obtained through 
questlonaal res, reactions, course evaluations, and surveys. As a result of 
information collected, revisions In courses. In community assignments, and 
within the program v;ere made. A number of evaluation instruments had not 
as yet been looked at so results and resultant decisions from these were not 
available. Copies of Instruments and results that were available were provided. 
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Tho overall final evaluation was well done and provided very useful 
and beneficial information concerning this project. 

1 1 • Dissemination Activities 

Two presentations wore made during the course of the year concerning 
this project. 



III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The weaknesses of the program were as fol lows:* 

1. Poor communication between I.U, and Louisville staff. 

2. Undergraduate program suffered at the hands of graduate 
I eve I program. 

3. Sonio loval administration did not have as a primary 
concern the helping of student teachers. 

The strengths of the program were as fol lows: 

1. It provided a real ist I c experience for students In prograrp. 

2. Students had to become aware of frustrations and challenges 
in this type of setting. 

3. Most students gained the necessary ski I Is : for this type 
of setting* 

4. Student teachers were accepted during May without payment to 
supervising teachers. 



IV. Proj ect Future 

The decision has been made not to continue this program. The director 
expressed concern about the termination as he felt that the setting was one 
that offered students a program that could not be duplicated !n another 
setting. . ^ ' 
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Urban Semester 
Inal Evaluation Summary 
Director: John Brown 
May, 1973 

Faculty/Staff^ 



1 . Dave lurnbu! I 

2. Dean Achoson 

3. Ed Hov/el I 

4. Mary Ochs 

5 . Lee Sma 1 1 



6. Mark Kretzman 

7. John Lough I In 

8. Beverly Huntsman 

9. Tom Glass 
10. John Brown 



*No1e: All of the. above listed people (with the exception of 
John Brown) will be out of the program next year. 

Students* 



*Mote: 



Ma!e - 5 
Female - i9 
Total - 24 

There Is not a listing of students for the first 
semester of this program's operation. 



1. Process-Product Evaluation Summary 

The main evaluation efforts of the Urban Semester Program were comments 
and reactions made by students and staff at retreats and other settings; 
questionnaires; and appraisals of student performances made by^ school 
per:;onnel es well as personnel where students were placed In Job settings 
In the community. The feedback from these evaluation endeavors ' Indicated 
thst the students learned a great deal about an urban setting and gained 
valuable experience while living, working, and Interacting In their core 
courses. The main problem expressed by students and staff was In the 
"plunge," where students had to live In en urban setting on fifty cents a 
day and take cere of ail -fhelr needis; the length of the orientation period; 
and busy-work job placements. The program evaluation made comments as to 
how some of these activities would be changed or modified next year* 

The open-ended respons»3s by all concerned with this project seemed to 
provide much valuable Information about what some of the problems were and 
there were a number of suggestions a£5 to how these problems could be 
handled. Copies of some of the feedback by those Involved with the program 
v/ere made available In this report. There was one questionnaire that was 
discussed at a final retreat that was Included; however, the results of 
this Instrument were not Included. The evaluation Information In this 
final report was all from the second semester of the project. In looking 
back at the Evaluation Team's file on this project, there were two 
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Instrumants utilized first semester. There were some questionnaires given 
out during tho ffrst semester whfch have been put Into this final evaluation 
report. The one questionnaire was to determine students^ attitudes upon 
entering the program which provided some good Information. 

The overall final evaluation report required synthesis and amalgamation, 
as most of the Information supplied was contained In lengthy reports. Also, 
as mentioned previously, Infcrnatlon regarding the first semester ''s activities 
came out of the Evaluation Team's folder on Urban Semester* It Is recognized 
however, that the change In directors did cause many of these problems. 



1 1 . Dissemination Activities 

T|\es^rFnciuded press releases which 
also Urban College weekends where people 
first hand what the program was doing. 



appeared In several newspapers and 
could visit for a weekend and witness 



III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The following v;ere listed as strengths of the Urban Semester Program; 

1. Students are exposed to the "real world." 

2. Students are exposed to a variety of different components 
In the urban setting and they can see how these components 
Interact with one another. 

3. Students become more aware, of what problems confront 
residents In an urban setting and can develop a more 
sensitive attitude about such. 

4. A communication link between community and the 
University Is provided, 

5. There were no dropouts among students enrolling In 
the program. 

The fciicwlng were listed as weaknesses of the program: 

[. Change of directors In the middle of the year created 
a problem a? far as leadership was concerned. 

2. The Job placement of students was not carefully planned so 
that students were moving around more than was necessary. 

3. Students and staff had different Ideas of what the 
profjram^s purposes were. 

4. The linkage between Indianapolis Pub I Ic Schools and the 
Urban Semester Program was almost non-existent. 

5. Students coming from Schools outside the School of Education 
have to be made more aware of what Is expected of them. 

6. Supervision In the areas of experimental and academic parts 
of the program needs to be strengthened. 
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IV. Project Future 

The program will continue next year. There are some problems, however, 
that will need to be Ironed out. It also appears that more students from 
Arts and Sciences will be coming Into the Program. 

The Urban Semester Program Is to be combined with the ShawneG Under- 
graduate Program as the single Inner-cli-y student teaching program. Several 
changes are being made. The contract with Planner House will not be continued. 
Rather, a community agent will be hired whose sole responsibility will be 
working with this program. More specific requirements are being outlined 
for departments to enroll students in the program to counter the tendency to 
Ignore students once assigned to field sites. 
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LaboPutory-Based Social Studies 
Final Evaluation Summary 
Director: Lee Ehman 
May, 1973 



Faculjy/Staff 



1 . Terry Anderson 

2. Mark Cohen 

3. Lee Ehman 

4. David Gl lessman 



5. 
(5. 
7. 
8. 



Joy Kfeucker 
Kathy Schoid 
Phillip Smith 
J im Vincent 



Students 



Male - 12 
Female - 5 
Total - 17 



' • Process-Product Evaluation Summary 



Tho Laboratory Based Social Studies Program used three types of process 
evaluation Instruments. These were: open class discussions, paper and pencil 
instruments, and personal contact with students. As a function of the 
Information so collected, the following decisions were made: 

1. Changes in class meeting times. 

2. Changes In class topics. 

3. A reallocation of time so that eventually one half the semester 
will be spent student teaching. 

4. The addition of a professor to teach geography. 

5. The Institution of , a .more !'person-or iented" approach. 

A copy of the semester-end evaluation questionnaire was attached 
along with responses from that instrument. 

Competency assessment was undertaken for two competencies In the program: 
one involved preparing a lesson and presenting It In a laboratory setting; 
the other involved evaluation In a videotaped teaching-learning situation. 
Criteria to evaluate both were established In advanced.. Only one student was 
unable to perform satisfactorily by these standards. Based on the results of 
surr^mative evaluations, it was noted that all students had made at least 
adequate progress In the area of interpretive competencies. A copy of the 
first competency assessment Instrument was attached. 

The final evaluation report provided very clear and concise data pertaining 
to the Laboratory-Based Social Studies Program's operations during their pilot 
semester of operation. An evaluation design or needs assessment would have 
been a helpful addition to this packet for a nowly started program such as 
this coe. 
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I I . Dissemination Activitie s 

One journal article entitled "A Competency-Based Social Studies Teacher 
Education Program" appeared In The Indiana Social Studies Quarterly . There 
were five Informal contacts that occurcd during the course of the year that 
v/ere listed under dissemination activities. 



III. Strengths and Weaknesses 

The following were listed as strengths of the program: 

1. Individual attention accorded students. 

2. Emphasis on Immediate application of ideas to teaching practice. 

3. Program continuity and articulation 

4. Team teaching and planning. 

5. "...Thinking through and modifying basic teaching education has 
been rewarding professionally." 

6. Mutual trust and respect on part of both students and staff. 

The following were listed as weaknesses of the program: 

1. Making arrangements and getting cooperation with local teachers and 
schools because this is a three semester, part-time student teaching 
program. 

2. No thorough needs assessment W3S carried out In the schools as well 
as lack of Involvement in program conceptualization from inservlce 
teacher parity group. 

3. Recruitment of students. 

4. "...That the foundational content of program coursework Is 
irrelevant to teacher education." 

5. Some organizational and coordination problems occured during the 
p I lot semester. 

IV. Project Future 

The final evaluation report provided very clear and concise data 
pertaining to the Laboratory-Based Social Studies Program's operations during 
their pilot semester of operation. An evaluation design or needs assessment 
would have been a helpful addition to this packet for a newly started 
program such as this one. 



RELATE 

COMPETENCIES AND ENABLERS 
STATEMENT 



A 

Product of the 
1972 and 1973 RELATE Development Teams* 



*1972 RELATE Development Team full-time membership included 
Drs . Anabel Nevnnan (Developer) and Richard Stowe (Development 
Coordinator). Part-time membership included Drs. Roger Farr 
(Co-Director), James Walden (Co-Director), Jerome Harste 
(Developer) , Adrienne Cox (Developer) and Beverly Huntsman 
(Linguist) . 

*1973 RELATE Development Team full-time membership includes 
Drs. Anabel Newman (Co-Director), Jerome Harste (Co -Director) , 
and Richard Stowe (Development Coordinator). Part-time member- 
ship includes Drs. Roger Farr (Reading), Beverly Huntsman 
(Linguistics) , Gilbert Bushey (Public School Principal) and the 
faculty of the Monroe County Hunter Elementary School. 



RELATE 
GENERAL 



1.0 



RELATE COMPETENCIES AND ENABLERS STATEMENT 



Introduction 



The following pages display the set of professional competen- 
cies and other learning outcomes which comprise the objectives 
for elementary majors enrolled in the Indiana University com- 
petency-based teacher education program knovm as RELATE 
(Reading and Language Arts Teacher Education) . 

This list, which superseded earlier documents, represents the 
current thinking of the developers, but is subject to further 
revision. It is to be regarded as a working paper. Suggestions 
for revisions would be warmly welcomed. 

The next page contains a schematic representation outlining the 
various units of the RELATE curriculum and illustrating the 
manner in which content and process components are interwoven 
with the units. The diagram is potentially expandable, i.e., 
new units may be added or new content or process topics may be 
introduced in future . 



Many of these topics are first treated in Unit I (Overview) 
under the heading "Perspectives for Decision Making.'* 

The remaining pages describe each subsequent unit in some de- 
tail. For each unit a list of "competencies" is provided. 
These are professional behaviors which the teacher- in- training 
is expected to perform with some sophistication during his 
study in RELATE and then sharpen during his professional career. 
The lists of "enablers" are included and illustrate background 
knowledges, understandings and behaviors which enable the 
teacher-in- training to achieve mastery of the competencies. 

Note : Throughout the RELATE materials, competencies are des- 
ignated by number (e.g., IVC2, which indicates Unit IV, Com- 
petency 2). Enablers are coded in the same way (VIIEl is the 
first enabler in Unit VII). In Unit I the subdivisions are 
termed Perspectives and are designated as IPl, IP2, IP3, and 
so on. 



Correspondence about the Project may be addressed to: 

Director 
Project RELATE 
Division of Teacher Education 
School of Education 
Indiana University 
Blooming ton, Indiana 47401 
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Background 

Project RELATE might be characterized as "An Effort Beyond 
Incrementalism"- -a phrase which Dean David Clark of the College 
of Education at Indiana University used in 1971 to describe ef- 
forts which he saw as "the only way to move beyond the original 
blocks which have hampered so many attempts at reform in teacher 
education." Conceived by an interdisciplinary team and presented 
as an "April dream" by Dr. Leo Fay in a paper presented to IRA 
in Atlantic City (Fay, 1971), Project RELATE has been moving 
forward during the past two years— on cimpus during 1971-7?: and 
in a field-based setting during this past school year (1972-73). 

RELATE was precipitated into its abrupt adulthood by a man- 
date from the Indiana State Licensing Crmmission in 1969 requiring 
six hours of methods instruction in Reading. The mandate stemmed 
from concern lest classroom teachers not be adequately prepared 
to teach reading. When the six hour requirement was passed it 
was a real forward step toward [fulfilling IRA standards for 
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reading teachers. And since the Bloomington campus already had 
a four hour language requirement, it was decided to package nine 
hours of instruction in Reading/Language Arts together and thus 
incorporate both curricular dimensions in one offering. 

Although an important and progressive step, the mandate did 
mean servicing at least 550 students in the Bloomington program 
alone. Lots more instructors. Lots more money. Projections for 
the project, therefore, were 

- that it be of modular design, 

- that it be largely self- ins true t ional , 

- that it lean heavily on multi-media support, 

- that it be performance based, and 

- that it be exportable. 

These product goals have, gratifying enough, been fulfilled in 
RELATE with the exception of being largely self -instructional , 
but the demand of the progression of the units prohibits it from 
being largely self - instruct ional more of this later • 

As to program goals. Dr. Fay itemized these as being 

- a six-hour developmental and corrective reading package 
to be field-tested in the Fall of 1971, 

- 11 modules to use in toto or as the users see fit, and 

- revision and preparation for a second trial run. 
During the second trial run it was projected that 

- the program would be expanded to nine hours, 

- provision would be made for an integrated Language Arts 
and Reading Program, 
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- one-third of the time vould be spent in simulated 
experience and one third in direct experience with 
children , and 

- special interest and need units would be developed. 

At the time of these projections, it was envisioned that 
the entire program would be recycled twice prior to the develop- 
ment of other than prototype materials. Again, it is most en- 
couraging to evaluate progress towards these goals and see that 
many have been realized ^ven beyond projection. The reality of 
student presence in the Fall of 1971 was a great incentive to 
development! However, although most of the goals have been 
realized, the route has been somewhat different than that pro- 
j ected . 

Development and Implementation 

Rather than developing a developmental reading package first, 
and adding other aspects of language arts during the second trial, 
the RELATE curriculum has been, from the Fall of 1971, a totally 
integrated curriitulum. Because of scheduling demands it was 
necessary to move directly into offering the nine-hour block 
rather than enjoying the luxury of a six-hour development phase, 
and then a three-hour addition during the second trial run. 
Likewise during the first year of actual implementation (academic 
year 1971-72) it was not feasible to provide one third of the 
tirae in direct experience with children. In 1972-73, however, 
the projected one third of student time in direct experience 
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with children was successfully implemented in a field-based 
setting in Bloomington, and simulated experiences made up another 
third of the RELATE student's experience. In addition, special 
interest and need units in language and children's literature 
have been developed to accompany the program. 

Thus, although there have been some deviations in directions 
taken from those conceptualized, many of the original hopes for 
RELATE have been realized. The initial conceptualization efforts 
on the part of cross discipliraary curriculum teams, for example, 
resulted in a process model (see Figure 1) which has become 
central to RELATE development in the ensuing years. Although the 
developers were aware that the number of steps in the RELATE pro- 
cess could easily be altered, the directions in the process were 
agreed upon, and have remained solidly functional during the two 
years of implementation . 

Another major development thrust made prior to the efforts 
of the present development team was the filming of 48 hours 
actual classroom experiences. These tapes have formed the back- 
bone of the simulation experiences which have become such an 
important part of the RELATE model; a model which moves flexibly 
from theory to simulation to field experience at each step (unit) 
of the model. 

Development Problems 

From the perspectives of the faculty developers: RELATE met, 
during its first two years of trial, problems similar to those 
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of other large development projects (American Institutes of 
Research, 1972) : 

- how to articulate the goals of the program (it took almost 
six months tc agree on the competencies to be included) ; 

- how to synchronize the efforts of faculty from different 
disciplines ; 

- how to balance process and content concerns; and 

- how to carve out the man hours to handle full teaching 
loads plus the needed development activities (drawing 
from the 48 hours of video-tape for use in simulation 
activities seemed in itself a mammouth undertaking). 

From the student's perspectives there were other kinds of 
problems : 

- how to adjust attitudes from non-committed participant 
in a required course to committed decision maker in a 
pivotal curriculum area; 

- how to accomniodate a major emphasis on processes rather 
than on sub j ect content ; and 

- how to adjust from traditional textbook- to-examinations 
kinds of courses to a competency based program in which 
the student bears major responsibility for progress. 
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But even though the route was not without sharp turns and 
dangerous curves, REEATE survived. And during that first year 
was born the competencies statement which has given so much 
strength to the model as it has moved into field operation. 
Despite many revisions, the Competencies and Enablers Statement, 
as it has come to be known (RELATE, 1972), has focused the ef- 
forts of the development team, and has allowed major emphasis 
during the past school year (1972-73) to be placed upon evaluation 
of student competencies. When examining the useful and excellent 
summary of competency based programs prepared by Elam for AACTE 
(1971), the RELATE team was struck by how many of the character- 
istics of competency based programs actually typified Project 
RELATE. Thus, in addition to being dedicated to the development 
of teachers trained to think of themselves as decision makers, 
and decision makers within a carefully conceived process model, 
the RELATE team realized that it was fast becoming a bona fide 
performance -based program. 

For example. The Manchester Interview (Andrews, 1972, p. 5) 
delineates nine aspects of competency based teacher education. 
If RELATE were to be rated as to its successful incorporation of 
each of these nine aspects, its ratings would probably appear 
as presented in Figure 2. 
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FIGURE 2 

^HYPOTHETICAL RATING OF PROJECT RELATE 
ON MANCHESTER INTERVIEW CRITERIA FOR 
COMPETENCY BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

LOW HIGH 

/ 

1. Explicit Performance Criteria * * * * * 

/ 

2. Personalization of Instruction * * * * * 

/ 

3. Field Centered * * * * * 

/ 

4. Feedback to Participants * * * * * 

5. Emphasis on Exit Rather than on 

/ 

Entrance Criteria * * * * * 

/ 

6. Achievement Rather than Time Base * * * * * 

/ 

7. Modules Rather Than Courses * * * * * 

/ 

8. Public Statement of Competencies * * * * * 

9. Conceptualization of Role of Teacher * * * * ^ 
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Subsequent references to Project RELATE at professional 
meetings^^^ ^j^^ personal correspondence^ have indicated its 
successful thrust in this direction. 

Implementation 

Although the cohesiveness of the interdisciplinary develop- 
ment team (Dr. Roger Farr, Dr. Jerome Harste, Dr. Beverly- 
Huntsman, Dr. Anabel Newman, Dr. Richard Stowe, Dr. James Walden) 
had been established during the year of on-campus implementation, 
it was the addition of the principal of the local elementary 
school (Dr. Gilbert Bushey) where RELATE was fieldbased (1972- 
73) which really provided the missing link for a successful field- 
based program. Dr. Bushey attended RELATE Staff Meetings, 
interpreted RELATE to classroom teachers, met with RELATE students 



^Weber, Will (University of Houston), Talk given to the 
Conference on Designing and Using Training Materials for 
Teacher Education , Bloomington , Indiana : National Center 
for the Development of Training Materials in Teacher 
Education, 1972. 

2 

Farr, Roger and Turner, Richard, A Telethon on Competency- 
Based Teacher Education Emanating from Indiana University. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Department of Radio and Television, 
March 13, 1973. 

^likwall, ElUon li . (University of Tc:;tas HI Paso), 
personal correspondence, 1972. 
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for on-site class sessions, and generally smoothed RELATE's 
path as needed. Although other campus demands led to Dr> 
Walden's leaving the RELATE staff during the academic year 
1972-73, the other staff members continued to mix and mesh 
the viewpoints oftheir respective disciplines weekly or 
more often. 

The development of the manuals grew directly out of 
implementation of the RELATE curriculum with junior and senior 
elementary education majors at Indiana University. Their 
patience, good spiritSj, and significant contributions have 
been immense, and many of their personal efforts are in- 
cluded in the manuals. For many of these students, decision 
making in such a regularized setting was a new experience. 
They often remarked that they had to take so much initiative 
and responsibility for their own learning. ''All of my 
previous courses have been read the book, take the exam, 
and that's it,** remarked one student this spring.^ ''in 
RELATE I'm almost daily confronted with a new problem to 
solve/* The development of these students as decision 
makers has been an exciting process to watch. Their frus- 
trations in trying to cope with some of the implications 
of the RELATE model have been great, but generally their 
tenacity has been greater. In grappling with and solving 
problems with learners they have grovrn stronger in their 

^Credit is due to Fred S. Keller (1968) for implementation 
ideas drawn from his provocative article, ••Goodbye Teacher. •• 
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own abilities. RELATE is structured as a spiraling 
curriculum , As the student visits each new step of the 
process he also revisits the previous steps. This means, 
for example, that even though he is introduced to the 
process of diagnosing learner characteristics in Unit II, 
by the time he gets to Unit V and is asked to devise 
strategies appropriate for implementing objectives with 
certain learners he is asked to take an even more sophisti- 
cated stance regarding diagnosis than be assumed in Unit II. 

It is this spiraling aspect of the RELATE curriculum, 
referred to earlier in this paper p. 3, which demands 
the support of a faculty member's judgment with each ad- 
vancing unit, and detracts from the possibility of RELATE's 
being largely self - instruct ional . For example, the stu- 
dent is asked in Unit I to develop a tentative statcifeent 
or definition of his philosophy of Reading/Language Arts, 
In Unit II he is faced with the diagnosis of the character- 
istics of a group of learners; and in Unit III he is asked 
to establish long range goals and specific performance 
objectives which are consonant with his definition of Reading/ 
Language Arts and which take into account the nature of the 
learners whom he has diagnosed. Evaluating whether this 
task has been successfully achieved demands an ability to 
weigh the student's definition, analyze the congruity between 
the objectives^ definition^ and learner characteristics, and 
suggest how and where to build in such congruity if it is 
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Hissing. By the tine the student is presenting his plans 
for all eleven units there is a trenendous judgmental task 
facing whenever is evaluating the student *s plans — perhaps 
this kind of judgment can be delegated to students in sorae 
fashion in the future. To date, it has scened absolutely 
vital to have an instructor willing to personalize comments 
to each student's needs. 

Practically, the implementation of RELATE in a field- 
based setting was effected in one school, with ten class- 
room teachers, and thirty RELATE students. (Logi st ical ly , 
three students is probably too many to have in a room at 
a time, tlost classroom teachers would opt for two in a 
similar trial in the future.) One of the goals for RELATE 
was to break away from the traditional situation in which 
a student teacher spends eight to sixteen weeks with one 
classroom teacher whether the mix is right or not. The 
student should have experience in several grade levels, and 
with a variety of classroom teachers. He should have the 
opportunity to test his own personality against differing 
grade and age levels. And he should have the opportunity 
to make these trials in an intern setting where support is 
given by both classroom teacher and university personnel. 
Such positions have guided the field implementation of 
RELATE. At each stage, aimple exposure has been given to 
the theoretical idea being presented. Students have then 
tested their assimilation of the idea in a simulated setting, 
and finally, they have moved into the classroom to make the 
theory work for themselves. 
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No strict time linits have been set on the accomplishment 
of each task. After an initial trial if a student wanted to 
better his performance he was always offered that option. 

Assessment was carried out at least once a week during 
the Fall semester. All work was carefully read by instructors, 
and response was as immediate as temporal demands would 
allow. Students learned early that their work was read, that 
precision and logic of presentation was important, and that 
they could better themselves if they had been confused on 
the first round. During the second semester much more 
emphasis was placed on fulfilling process demands. Had 
the learner diagnosis been adequately presented? Were the 
objectives appropriate to the learners? Had a plan of 
assessment been included which reliably assessed the mastery 
of objectives? Emphasis was given to th<^ development of 
appropriate strategies, organizational procedures, and 
resources. Finally, the student was asked to demonstrate 
continually in his classroom involvement the successful 
integration of the process elements as he implemented his 
decisions with larger and larger groups children. 

We would not want to suggest that cumulative decision 
making always flows smoothly, or that it can always be 
performed with finesse. But as greater rapport developed 
between classroom teachers and the RELATE staff it became 
more possible to rero in on the aspects of Rl;LATF student 
behavior which needed assistance. And at the same time 
new and positive team teaching efforts were developing in 
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the classrooms between RELATE students and regular classroon 
teachers. Once again, side effects were beginning to accrue 
which were proving extremely beneficial to students and 
teachers. 

The argument has been advanced that all methods courses 
should be completed prior to student teaching. Most RELATE 
students from this year's experience have spoken strongly 
for the position that ether methods courses which they are 
taking concurrently are more meaningful in the light of what 
they arc doing in RELATE. They do not feel handicapped, 
since usually at least one of the RELATE classmates also 
assigned to a given classroom has had a given methods course 
and can assume initiative for goal setting. Rather they 
suggest that courses they take after this experienice will be 
more relevant to them, and that they will be in a stronger 
position to integrate what they receive in other methods 
courses into a cohesive framework. 

Although the participating classroom teachers have given 
unstintingly of their professional wisdom, a big problem 
RELATE has had to hurdle has been the traditional role of 
classroom teacher in relation to student teachers. In 
the first place, the RELATE process, though utilized by 
many an astute and creative classroom teacher intuitively, 
has not been presented with all its accouterments heretofore. 
Sometimes, just the vocabulary of process thinking has put a 
teacher off. But apart from accommodating the decision 
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laaking process itself, sone teachers found it difficult to 
relinquish sole responsibility for the training of the stu- 
dent teacher — even to the student, let along to a 
university professor! But as bonds of friendship, trust, 
and mutual effort were strengthened, the spheres united and 
many situations which seemed to have no solution in the Fall, 
derived novel and productive answers in the Spring. Weekly 
in-service meetings with teachers have been a must! Each 
week teacher decision making input has increased, and 
although probably only about half of the teachers feel a 
total conmitment to the prograi^ at this time, all have 
probably contributed more to the development of their stu- 
dents as decision makers this year than in any previous 
student teaching involvement. 

Summa r y 

In conclusion. Project RELATt has worked during the past 
tht^ee years to produce a program in teacher education which 
can handle the curriculum needs of nine hours of Reading/ 
Language Arts instruction^ and, if appropriate to the local 
situation, fifteen hours of student teaching. It presents 
teaching as a decision making process and places the needs 
of the pupil as the primary focus. Students are moved from 
theory to simulation to actual practice in the model, 
assume progressively greater responsibility for their 
decision making, and plan pupil learning experiences carefully 
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with classrooia teachers. The nodel stresses competency: 
provides explicit perfornance criteria; personalizes in- 
struction; provides abundant feedback to participants » 
emphasizes exit rather than entrance criteria an achieve- 
ment rather than a time base; provides a public statement 
of competencies; and stresses conceptualization of the role 
of the teacher as a primary element. It suggests a trend 
for training teachers as adaptable, logical decision makers, 
and demands close cooperation with a field-based getting 
for most ideal implementation. 
Ke welcome your response! 
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"It is the best of times, it is the worst of 
times..." This statement, a provocative social commen- 
tary, sums up the seemingly antithetical positions taken 
by various groups of educators regarding recent trends 
in the preparation of teachers. In no area is this 
ideological contrast so apparent as in the area of 
competency-based teacher education. Dr, Edward C. 
Pomeroy, illustrative of one of the many "best-of -time" 
advocates, speaking at the 1972 AACTE Convention, said: 

Performance -based teacher education, sporadic 
and scattered as it is, has the potential for 
restructuring the education of teachers. It 
bespeaks the emerging future and points the way 
for teacher education (Pomeroy, 1972). 

Meanwhile, the National Council of Teachers of English, 
illustrative of the "worst -of • time'* advocates, refused 
to behavioralize their discipline, saying in effect that 
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such an act would be folly, if indeed, not dangerous, 
given current understanding and trends (Maxwell and . 
Tovatt, 1970). 

Despite one's particular allegiance with either 
the best'of 'timers or the worst -of- timers > one thing 
remains clear: At no point in our brief history has 
the field of teacher education been so caught up in 
the throes of childbirth. This heightened level of 
program development, though far from universal, is 
exciting. The true significance of this curriculum 
development effort lies in its potential for clari- 
fication of current progress and needs in the field 
of teacher education. Questions raised relative to 
teacher education have dealt with three fundamental 
issues: (1) Is teacher education in a preservice 
sense necessary? (2) Tf it is, what attitudes, know^ 
ledges, understandings, and skills ought to be taught? 
and (3) Given these concerns, what form should the 
instructional program take? 

Those charged with the responsibility of develop- 
ing a program of teacher education must confront these 
central issues. Depending upon the proclivities, 
penchants, and philosophical dispositions of developers, 
these questions will receive varying degrees of attention. 
Professionally sharing, not only the answers to each of 
these questions, but also the procedure through which 
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each of the issues was approached, will, we are confi- 
dent, lead to heightened understanding and wisdom (in 
the Lawrence S. Kubie [1959] sense of understanding 
tempered by humanistic values) in the education and 
preparation of prospective teachers. 

This article will communicate several proposi- 
tions growing out of the work of the RELATE develop- 
ment team as it confronted these fundamental issues. 
These propositions are currently being tested and tried 
in Project RELATE, a competency-based teacher edu- 
cation curriculum in reading and language arts at 
Indiana University. 

Descriptively, Project RELATE is a new year-long 
program for juniors majoring in elementary education. 
Although implementation of the project varies on the 
four campuses currently using these materials, on 
Bloomington ' s campus the project combines the under- 
graduate reading and language arts methods courses 
(9 semester credit hours) with student teaching (15 
semester credit hours). Methods instruction is linked 
to student teaching in a local elementary school so 
that the student is able to apply language arts methods 
while actually working with children in the classrooms. 
The project is organized around a comprehensive 
teaching-learning model . Methods courses are related 
and sequential. 
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RELATE is built around three major approaches: 
(1) a process approach to instruction, (2) a decision- 
making approach to teaching, and (3) a competency-based 
approach to teacher preparation. These approaches 
move the student systematically through eleven units, 
from a highly structured to a less structured situa- 
tion, from little independence to much self -direction , 
from experience in making decisions regarding one 
learner to experience in making decisions regarding 
several learners. Readers interested in a more de- 
tailed description of the project are invited to ex- 
amine the project materials and refer to existing pub- 
lications (Newman and Harste, 1972; Newman and Harste, 
1973) . 

In terms of the fundamental issues posed earlier, 
the development team did not choose to involve itself 
deeply in the first issue; namely, whether or not there 
was a need for a preparation program. Other groups of 
educators have recently explored this issue (Popham, 
1971; Bausell and Moody, 1971; Moody and Bausell, 1973). 
Although this question is a major issue in teacher 
education, the RELATE team echoed in accord that while 
improvement was needed, abandonment was not the answer. 
Instead, the team hypothesized that the focus, content, 
and quality of teacher preparation should be altered. 
The RELATE team saw as it's charge increasing the 
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effectiveness of the existing mechanism through a 
clarification of basic goals. 

This decision led the team tc consideration of the 
remaining two issues central to the preparation of 
classroom teachers: namely, what ought to be taught 
and, givcii tliese outcomes, what form should instruction 
take? Consideration of these issues led to the fol- 
lowing propositions* Each of these propositions has 
been implemented and/or built into Project RELATE cur- 
riculum materials. 

Proposition One . The production of an effective 
teacher is a highly personal natter, centering 
privr^avily 'upon the development of competency 
to enact and operationalize a personalized set 
of beliefs . 

Effective teacher education must concentrate its 
efforts upon the production of teacher behaviors that 
have meaning in the belief system of the prospective 
teacher. In Project RELATE students begin by defining 
what they believe constitutes reading and the language 
arts . Students search the professional journals, discuss 
the issue freely with peers, classroom teachers and 
their professors to come up with a working but per- 
sonalired definition. The production of this defini- 
tion not only clarifies their beliefs, but forms the 
basis upon v/hich students study the remaining portions 
of the curriculum. Decisions as to which learner 
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characteristics to diagnose, and which objectives to 
set arc all governed by what the prospective teacher 
sees as being the purpose of reading and language arts. 
The conpetencies developed in Project RELATE are thus 
personalized for the student. The focus of the pro- 
Hrain is upon the developraent of those coinpetencies 
vhich will assist the student in operat ional izing his 
definition. Students understand that teaching is a per- 
sonal enterprise and that, along with certification, 
comes both professional responsibility and professional 
reward. 

P roposi t ten Tvo * The produaticn of an effective 
teacher is dependent primarily upon the develop*^ 
nent of the student as an instructional decision'- 

Teaching involves decision-making. Decisions 
made in the area of objectives, strategies, organi- 
zational patterns^ and resources deternin^* the degree 
to which the student*s beliefs regarding reading and 
language arts will see fruition in the classroom. The 
power of the deci s ion -making model for teacher prepara- 
tion lies in the fact that: 

1. Its primary focus is instructional and as 
such reflects the primary purpose of the 
school ; 

2 . Its i nst ruct i onal focus is the learner , thus 
keepinjg attention attuned to the primary pur- 
^ pose of the ::chool; 

ERIC 
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3. A$ an instructional! ncdcl its utility over- 
rid^Ds any specific content area, thus leaking 
it an acceptable perspective hy which to study 
the multiple aspects of the school; 

4. As an explanation of the teacher's role it 
places in proper perspective such elements as 
instruction and learners, and in so doing 
meaningfully organiics a complex set of 
events ; and 

5. As an explanation of teacher behavior, it re- 
flects and encourii^es professional isra and 
accents the many responsibilities of the pro- 
fess ional teacher • 

Students come to realize that the highly visible pro- 
cess of teaching, as seen in classroom observation, is 
in reality the tryout and the result of a less visible 
plan of action involving decisions at many different 
levels. These decisions are made, hopefully, as a re- 
sult of information collected regarding this g'^oup of 
learners and how they learn. This process of teaching 
the student understands, is cyclic; that is, the try- 
out and results of this instruct ional event becoi^e in- 
formation which can be used in revising instructional 
deci sions . 

Turther, the student understands that the most 
obvious and key decisions that a teacher must make are 
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(1) deternining which objectives to set; (2) deter- 
ninins which <trateRies to u<c; (5j deternininp which 
organizational pattern to follow; and (4) dcte mining 
which niaterials or resource5 to enplor. The first de- 
cision that the teacher nust make is to determine an 
appropriate objective foi the learner. In order to 
nake this decision, basic facts regarding the learner 
nust be accunulated. Having compiled these facts, the 
teacher i then in the position to select or create 
an appropriate objective* Students understand that if 
the teacher collects improper or irrelevant data on the 
learner rcgardir»g his characteristics, inadequate ob- 
lectivcs for the learner will probably result. Like* 
mIsc, correct facts leading to a correct decision as 
to objectives nay still be followed up by an inappro- 
priate instructional strategy to reach the objective. 
The extension of this model permits explanation of 
both successful and unsuccessful instructional acts. 
As such, the decision-making model broadly conceptual* 
izes teaching and affords the user a diagnostic para- 
digm for continued professional growth. 

l-ropoe i t { on Tkre^ . The production of an effec^ 
tive t e aether is a deve I cj: rent al process ext ending 
over a prolcnged period of tirr,e i^hich includes 
not vnlu ike unAi^retanding of a cv^rpetemu I i^t 
txtended ^. j^p^eri i-nce and practice to develop 
ec^pet encu ski 1 1 fulne e s . 
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Basically, there are two cornponents to the acqui 
sition of a teaching ccrpetency: acquisition of the 
cognitive aspects of the competency, and acquisition 
of the physical abilities of the cotnpetency or the 
skillfulness aspects of competency acquisition. Much 
of what has been produced in the narne of ccnpetcncy- 
based teacher education training naterials to date 
have focused upon the first aspect of conpetency at- 
tainment. This is obvious when one examines teacher 
.'raining materials and their reliance upon paper and 
pencil instrunients to measure student pcrf ormance 
(cognitive acquisition)* It is the f{>^lirj^ of this 
developmental team that in order to truly have a com- 
petency-based teacher education curriculum, all com- 
petencies must be deroonf/t rated in the classroom with 
learners. Knowledge about a competency, it was felt, 
cannot be equated with skillfulness in demonstration 
of competency* Unless the student can demonstrate 
mastery of a competency in the classroom setting, 
mastery should not be assumed. This position does not 
preclude paper and pencil tests measuring concept ac- 
quisition; rather, it suggests that competency mastery 
involves measures of both concept acquisition and 
skill fulness « 

By the same token it was felt that the conven- 
tional teacher education program, while doins much to 
encourage concept attainment, did little to encourage 
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conpetcncy sk i 1 1 fulness . Hudgins* review of research 
(19*2) suggests that the atlainnent of a con:plex skill 
necessitates a greatly extended period of practice in- 
volving presentation and identification of the concept, 
practice in stimulus control situations, and finally, 
practice situations without stimulus control- Project 
RELATL adopted the following three-step strategy for 
the presentation of the competencies in its program: 
(1) formal presentation of the competencies through 
outside reading, class discussion, or formal instruc- 
tion; (2) simulated presentation and practice of the 
competencies through the use of video-tapes, films, 
and other media; and (3) extended practice of the com- 
petencies in a variety of classroom situations with a 
variety of groups of elementary children. Because 
Project RELATE's> curriculum spirals in its sequence, 
students must constantly revisit competencies presented 
earlier. To date, data collected suggest that the 
model is working. Student perceptions of their compe- 
tency acquisition continues to improve in direct rela- 
tion to their frequency of practice. 

Inherent within the RELATt process is the assump- 
tion that an education environment be created in which 
the student feels free to practice, learn, and to use 
Combs* (1965) term» '•become." In order to create such 
an environment, classroom teachers cooperating with 
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RELATE instructors have relinquished ir^any of their tra- 
ditional supervisory teacher roles while assuming new 
CO - inst ructor roles. Students are not assigned to one 
classroom teacher, but throughout the prograin are 
given the opportunity to vorK with several teachers at 
various grade levels. Supervising teachers are cast in 
a new role, one that most assuredly causes sore prob- 
lems, but one which eliminates at least a part of what 
was identified as wrong with teacher education in the 
pas t . 

Prcpoc i f i en Four , Ar tea^i^hiKg is larprli^ a ra^ 
tional act ^ the producticn of an effective 
teacher requires attendiKp to the personal growth 
of the individual involved, centering primarily 
upon the developrzent of ccgnitivt? ^cher^ee for 
organizing and understanding cor^,iplex phenomena ^ 
This pToposition, generally supported in a va- 
riety of research writings (Colladarci, 19S9; Smith, 
1961; Turner, 1971) reflects a departure in terms of 
teacher education as traditionally perceived. In the 
past each student was assumed to sy/nthcsize his own 
learning experiences. This synthesis was supposed to 
appear majestically at some point in his program, pro* 
bably during student teaching. That this assumption 
is false seems all too obvious for those of us, who 
like Jackson (1969), have had the experience of ex- 
tended visitation in the classroom. The RF:LATE 
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proposition states, in effect, that teacher educators 
have the responsibility of providing a cognitive struc> 
ture or organisational framework to students so as to 
facilitate their personal quest toward The Art of 
Making Sense {Ruby. 1968). As such, the proposition 
is in direct contradiction to the recent trend in 
tracher education of producing protocol nat^?rials that 
present, in ever • fragment ing detail, smaller and 
sraaller concepts (see Gliessman. 1972). Thn RELATE 
team felt an obligation to students to provide thera 
with a conceptual base which perniitted them to weigh 
and value the sundry concerns in teacher education. 
This framework serves as an ^'advanced organirer." to 
use an Ausubelian terra (1969). and as such provides a 
schemata whereby students can rationally understand, 
weigh and value trends in teacher education. To use 
an example for clarification here, let us examine the 
recent surge of interest in teacher behavior, specifi- 
cally "classroora questioning" as delineated by Sanders 
(1966), Most assuredly this is an important issue, 
one of many of which any teacher or prospective teacher 
should be cognizant. Yet undue stress on "quest ion ing'* 
as a topic in a methods course throws it greatly out 
of perspective. "Questioning" can never, nor was it 
meant to be. predominate and overshadow such teacher 
behaviors us setting objective's and planning the 
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learning environment. "Questioning/* in the RELATE 
program, is presented as one aspect of instructional 
strategy to be used during implementation of specific 
objectives* The RELATE model, in short, provides a 
much needed framework which allows the student to or- 
ganize, weigh and value the myriad educational trends 
that bombard him in his role as teacher. Unless edu- 
cators provide such a framework in their program, the 
prospective student is easily swayed, confused, or both. 

These then are some of the major propositions 
that underlie the RELATE teacher education curriculum. 
If these positions coincide with what you believe, we 
invite you to use our curricular materials at your in- 
stitution. If they do not, and if you have some 
"By golly, this is what I believe** propositions of 
your own, we cordially encourage you to modify these 
materials or, for the courageous, to develop your own. 
We encourage response, reaction, and no remorse, for 
this is indeed the best of times in teacher education 
if we can only learn to use it appropriately. 
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The Foruta si^rles Is b:isiCQlly A collection cf It It 

IntcndeJ tc be a catalyst fcr Itle.t exchange and Interaction aoong 
those Interested In all areaf rf ru^cher educ-tlon. Articles arc 
accept^^u on all phases of tericher c<!ucatlon Including In-service 
training and graduate study. The re^.dlng audience Includes 
teachers* schcx?l adialnlstratcrs* govermcntal and cciar&unlty 
adSttinistrators of cduciilcrfial a£(:ncie#, graduate! »t(ii€Mts «sd 
professors. The substance Is open to various tyr%^s cf ccatcat. 
Position papers, research or evaluation re7>orts, ccxpeniia^ state*- 
of-th4!-art analyses, rcnctlcns/crltlques of published mtcrliils, 
case studies, bibliographies, conference cr cativentlofi presen- 
tations, guidelines. Innovative course/program descriptions, and 
scenarios are vclccnnc. Manuscripts usually average five to twenty 
dcuble-spaced typewritten pages; two copies sre required. 
Bibliographical procedures tnay folluw acy accepted style; however^ 
all footnotes should be prepared in a consistent fashion. 



Produced by the Division of Teaxher 
Education, Indiana University-Bloon^ 
ington, a component of the School of 
education, supported in part by way 
of an Institutional Grant (OE-OEG: 
0-72-0492: 725) with funds from the 
United States Departicent of Health, 
Fxlucaticn, rnd Welfare—Office of Edu- 
cation, under the provisions of the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Devel- 
opment as a project. The cj>inlons ex- 
pressed in this work do not necessarily 
reflect the positicn or po7.1cy of the 
Office of Education, and m; official 
endorsement by the Office of Education 
should be inferred. 



v^.^)#r$ of tn« rvaUatjcn Ttjrr, -r^t %ilth all project an<3 prosrars d!r«ctor^ 
and evaty^tcrs f«ft y^tr to <2'vc^s$ t^^.elr specific proJecVcrtxjry?? c<>T^t^ficlcs 
and fneasyr^tnf prxxed^-res fcr tv#si» cor^^t?>riclo5» A ro**cet0ncf assesse^ent 
pacKa^ft devalopej Crof©r to Carpct^nr P*jr1$ of Co*^c©tancY At?ov?*^ent 
r^c^tje, pp. J«I5) to/ th« Evdlu«tlcr Taa^n to servo f% a qwiC«lira for projects 
9Tui prcKjrerrs tu h«6lp ther^ <5dtcrninc t^.oSr specific co^^tcnctes an<J rethod^ to 
s^aswrcr t^'»«i^ co?iiv€terrcl w5. ?M» p-i^r^^wa^j^ !r-c!w^^ ^^cas^o specific VJjj^Stlo*^^ 
on bow to Ctvclop ^nc moaiure cmp<?teriCles as well as a saiTrpf« nodcl of ona 
propcsctJ st^iCeot cofrpet^ricf plo'^ t^at had fcn^n (icvolcpcd a-».d submitted by tfvp 
Journ.il ls,?r^ Procra'ft, 

Thn rest o^ this papor presefils toe proposed cor^p^tencles and neasurc-n^nt 
proc«^dur#s fcr <JacM project and progroo thot ^^s Jn t.*-.« Cfvlslon of T«achar 
Cdi»Cin1lon h^st year. There has tcc?^ r>o atl^r^pl to j%i<Jgo th<: merUs of any of 
thfcsa proposed con^etency planj, because k>ech project ard proorei^ has thaJr own 
ot^jectives which In turn a'^e reflected In thefr HdiwMCusI coinpctrncy proposals. 

As a final r.oto, many pnojert, procrD^t, and orofe^slcnal ccT.pcncnt 
directors and cvatu-jtors hav*:* expf-essad their interest to tho Evaluation Team 
fj'jring this current acadetilc yeer th^t they %kOuld Mke to do sc*^ie serious 
evaluation In tt,e xreo of student coripetcrci^s. Bcc^vi^e of this type of 
Interest, the* Zv^tuetion Team feft ttjojf this cc^piletlon would be Doth a 
beneficial tool and guide for all faculty and staff In the new Division of 
Toiacher Education Interested In student ccrpotencv assossncnt. Therefore, 
a general distribution is being made under tne Forur Series to place this 
document Into the hands of all staff and faculty In the Division of Teacher 
Education. 

Terry 6ul iccK 
r^oggr Tarr 
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The coveacnt tcvar.l ccwpt t*^rj(Ty-baied IfcitrunctiPn hat thrust ripl^ljr into 
edutttlonal pj'^ctlc^ in rtccnt year** P^rfcnntncc^based trtchcr e^jcatioa hta 
^?%n viercd as a V4fh:cl2 thro^eT^j vTiich: (I) The coals of l^nl41▼l<^aallxf^4 and 
pcracti£\l^r<j Instruction ma/ be attained; (2> Cr«n«r»l Itles wtlgrbt rr»av€d 
frow Instructional dcvclo;nacnt; (3) A viable oethod for evaluatloix/fcsseasttcnt 
^j(laCs; and (<) Th« potentisllty cjcXsta fcr prograc sodlflcatlon and InproYcntst* 

The rnlttu States Clllce of Education Is vltJill/ interested In this aiodel 
(or mcdllltatlons thereof) aa en Iristruct lor^nl possibility. Cocpetency based 
Instruction is vlo«^ed b> Muy educators as one of the most promising sjsteas 
in aa ^*afe of accountablll tj*^' and po«sek;Kej t>.9f elcvirnts to acct the challenge 
of changing educational communities. 

If per foma nee- baaed Instruction is to succeed as sn cdjcational alternative^ 
It DUSt be plained and oxgranly.cd a^ a system silh lor.^ ra.\ge gocls and objectives* 
Through close acrutlny, assv^«cnt, and contlm^al taodlf Icatlon, the coapetency- 
based approach can be cdaptcd to the jirograama tic parsmeterii cl a given instruction- 
al situation* 

Utrelji, is presented an initial &ttet:»pt at the development of proposed student 
coapeteacle.^ by the Division of Teacher Education's prograas/projecls for the 1972- 
73 acadenlc year. It is hoped tlvnt this endeavor will provide the inpetus for 
future rcfincinent and dcvelopfLcut and will give adequate reflection of the status 
attained by the TflE evBluatlcn effort during the 1972-73 acadcciic year. 



cof/poment parts cp competency 
assess:\:ent pack/ge 



DtVXSIOK or E^ALCATXOM 
ItAOilR CSyOTION TIAM 



LSVELS or CONCEW 



LEVEL III: U.S.O.C. vcrjid like • c«^t of student c<mpetc(i€l«s froa t«ch 
project/program: 

(1) to serve ss the basis for exportation and repltcation 
(potential use la other undergraduate teacher education 

prosrtTLs) 

(2) to oeet needs for chelr own accountability purposes 



LEVEL II: Th€ Institutional Cr^nt Policy Roar^ and th« Division Dlrector*s 
Office woukd tike a «et os student cotnpetcncies for (ereral 
infori&ation xnd declslan-maklng p^arpo&ci. The Coordination 
Associates will make en fttempt to disseminate these both 
Internally 4ind e?^ternslly by wey «f nexiiy created vehicles. 



LEVEL I: A ^et of student competencies tai^ht serve as the b^isls for; 

(1) so<ue type of project/pro;;rain publication (technical report. 
Journal article, isonograph, etc.) 

(2) proJect/prO{;re(s'& own dissemination efforts for purposes of 
studtnt recruitment 

(3) a list of expectancies or exit behaviors for students 
cootempldtlng entrance into a given pro ject/progtem 



CEKEKAL 

COKCEBifS: A list of stud<?nt ccrapetencles is a brief, but just enough, way 
of cot&icunicatlns to other educators as to what your project/ 
progrsQi is ^•all about." 
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Dmsiox cr 

TTL\CKER ZICCMIOS 



OPTIONS 



Accepted the cop^ttenclies th« cvalaittoo cctis: h«f ^'teased** 
froB our original daai^r. submitted during the fnll teMstar of 
IS^i (aa ataud lo tha corracpondeaca of Dacct&tK^ 12 ^ 1?72), 

^^^^^^ W« hava aada !s^dlflc?> loaa. 

„ , , Vf hava not nada codlf Icatloaat 



Va did not acca?t the cotT^patecclaa the evaluation taan '^teacad'* 
(roa our orlflnat daaign aubaltted iaat fall* 

Ve have «scd tha •'gvldea'* davalopvd by tha 

cv'^alaatlan eaaa» 

Ve hava uted our owa t&eaoa to accoopll&h thla 
taak« 



Wa did not accept y;>ur ttateaeat of 6ur pro jact/programS cocpatanctea or 
did not o^ke an cttetcpt at aoe»e t>*pe of rcfLnaDent. 



SOTS; Tho evaluation teaa vill not give your aet of coicpetaftclca ''a 

' at«i3p of approval or dl*3ppr3v«4l«" Wc arc n^_t the axperta with 
regard to your pro Ject/prograra*e theoretical or operational 
franeworka. The cbove optlooa or any othcra are youra to choose. 

Prbgra:a/?roject Director " 
Prograa/Frojcct Cv/aluator _ 
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DIVISION or 

ItACHtR trCO^TlOM 



EVAICATI03 
TiAH 



A P05S£?LE Amovci FOR iccunn 
AT sr;o!:.Tr ccn?EicsciE$ 



•ugncftfd format for cHtt toal Is coJun«ar. Ttic followtr« approtchp 
using fovr dlstiect hea^Singf^ ell^hc t>€ helpfuU loMglnt fogr colunf oa 4 
•htcc of papHtr tide hj «ldt with theie four he^dUf': 

<») (2) (3) (4) 

Jvtud^Tit Cois^etenclet Hov do vc do ItT Wb«t% «wpr€>«% Bow will v« 

<ld<a* or concepts to to bapp^a to knew if Ic itd 

be learned and attitudes atadtnta? happfn to ttudcntat 

or akllla to be develcped) 



(l> Thr atudeat^corprnencie t cclutan »l^,ht contain 5 to 15 Ideaa^ cORCepcst 
attitudes or skUls thJt a proJcct/;.ros{r-*tt deeas desirable and wishes 
to prc*£5te an.on% its students. Thc^e statesieats night be ttstr^S 
specifically or op<»tat lon^ I ly. It al^ht be best to avoid geosrallistlons 
or statcMntf of a global cature. 

(2) The how-^do->v»><^c»'''£t colusm 1« suns*;?iry of the methods or procedures you 
nS£ht use to cns^ure student progte^z or £chl«vcDent In acquiring or 
devclopini^ your seated * £tud»«nt-cotrpetcncles/' On the basis of certain 
evidence, cipher In thelt ejcper<cnc« or b.?c«ufie your pro Ject/prograa 

has crused It to be Introduced by way of >*our general design or strategy^ 
students »ay behave In a tcanncr vhlch msy be explained (pre«ua:ably) by 
that which is stated In the "student-corppetencles" coiuscn. These 
coB>petencies will ••preserit thecsel/es/' If you will, as a result of the 
nature and structuring of your learning experiences. 

(3) The vhf!t*s*su^>7cge>tO'-hai>pen colurm Is a bit tricky. There are ol)viously 
clusters cf very specific obscrvabln behaviors a<if:oclated with the 
developnent or acqulaltion of your stated cof.>petenclcs In the first 
column, liopcfully^ while or as a result of lnteri:ctlng in your prograa/ 
project's cnvlronnent, the student should bccooe involved In usln^ cs 
well as ••p^ssessinfi" competencies^ cions with extending hl5 proficiency 
vlth the "developing coopetcncy" by way of genera llxing or extrapolating 
to areas not specifically experienced during training. It oilghv be 
paraphrased as the cognitive, psychnrcotor , mot J vaciorial, affcctlvei 
soclal^lntcractive, and intcrpercopal proccsseic the student might 
persooally experience In the envlron^tent created by your project/prcgraa. 

(4) The hor W>veli*I«knov colurrn It a lUc of acafcuie.-?^nt Indicies or "readable 
baroaa* ters." IF « studcitt understands* acquires, develops^ etc« that 
which is stated In the "studijat-cc-rof erclcs" coiuxn, 1*HEN what Til^.ht 
you observe nin "doinj;/' undi-r condition your project/progr&a spsclfyT 
Stated another way. If a student "get? the cecsage" fro*i the •'what^s* 
auppsirse*t<>*happen** column* what ©l^ht you observe him doing? The list 

of ao«^caUcd ''Helpful Hints*' might be of particular value in completing 
this colusn. 

ER^C KOTE: The most important criterion for effective use of this tooi is 
""a" consistency across the columns. 



DIVISTCN OF 



TEAM 



If 3 r:tu.1ent jcrsrir^rls , th<» student night: 

to (particular ^^oect cf a phencffjcnon) 
"""il^ilSI <5^j^cts to particular classes 
— f.^Irllir^. iters In a ptrtlcul^ir way 
--prrfcr certain altern;itlvri to ethers 
— EL''ili£L TCTzic'^lzt Ci^.^oijuenccs 
--^Iscrlr.lnjitjg &rK>ng pos-?Ible alternatives 



Tae student 


who 


kncvG ul^ht: 








1 vicntlf/ 


attend to 






'describe 


^ccu5:u2ate 






gffthcr 


count 


Tne student 




c.^r. r3nipu}3tc trl^^ht: 








weaj«:r€ 


n&e an Instrument 






select an inctriin':nt dcr^onstratc 






coxpate 


balance 






read 4 scale 


uc-igh 


Tr.<: stuif*nt 


who 


cj.n nx'^ly n\lp^!;t: 




reorganise 




tori"'.lu<!c 


decide 


g^ather 




f^ia^fom 


arrange 


estlTtu;fe 




select 


rc*centc-r 


equate 




dlftorlnitnate 


play 


sot t 




classify 


re-cast 


prefrr 




Intorrf late 


Ji!5tlr:{>ul3h 


experiment 




structure 


$£»gregate 


control 




assik^n 


Identify 


rearrange 




define 


reject 


plan 




quantify 


utilize 


organise 




associate 


dissociate 


coTupar^ 




order 


group 


Tlie student 


vho 


la creative nl?.ht: 








hypothesize 


organize 






generate idea« 


formulate a hunch 






luterrelale 


cornyate 






re-ccnter 


guess 






induce 


classify 






deduce 


r^.duce 






delect Btrate^ie* 


invent 






speculate 


sug^^est an alternate 






j^athnr data 


doubt 






design c:<perlments Mximize 






IP Ian 


control variables 






structure 


utilize data 
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predict 

criticite 

co.':clude 

transtcin 



The student vhc ccti Tnir,ht: 

Interrogate 
Interpret 
critic ise 
avera?,G 
pool dstc 
look for trends 
recognize error 
strive for mastery 
equsce 
ulotinguish 
c>itp;;criie 



F. Tlie stijieut wI;o connnn ic^tc mights 

expri^ss 
c:er;cr ibe 
instruct 
demonstrate 
tsbulato 
use vc»f crcnrf s! 
<^»/Date 



rcarrarge 

propose 

estimate 

generalize 

extrapclfite 

interpolate 

explain 



Insist en reproducibility 

apply a generalization 

interpret 

estlrrjite 

colLitc 

doubt 

verify 

transpose 

tabulate 

graph 

chart 

plot 



write 

report 

comparti 

fcmialate 

teach 

Infcrm 

ex^jiain 

question 



ACTION VI:R.33 



Actio n Verhs That Are Prir.j ril y Ccrnitivg 



identifies 

constructs 

d?nonstratec 

disr?eci!> 

reproduces 

contrasts 

conpareg 

eliinlnate.'s 

sketches 

matches 

experltnents 

dcslf^ns 

explores 

surveys 

inserts 

solves 

Interrogates 

photographs 



paraphrap<;s 

publiohet? 

recalls 

d-LSccsses - 

rcl fttes 

plana 

quotes 

sucgcst^ 

draws 

a^.scinblot 

repotts 

recites 

ccrrii<is 

^raohs 
bulids 
instructs 
taeebures 



conr.nlete3 

assists 

ansvers 

men^tlons 

requests 

calculates 

nutllaes 

operates 

iri£;tlg.ites 

writes 

tclhul«itc?s 

locates 

claicif ies 
trans late<> 
describes 
enurLerates 
records 



Actjon Verbs IMl h P.irtlculiir V,ilae For Tlie Affective Doicain 



selects 

chooses 

participates 

gathers (Informticn) 

crgsnlzcs 

visits 

argues (a pocitlon) 
objects*' (to an idea) 
adcpcs 
sub^j ts 
perseveres 

defends 
obeys 

ke e p s (p r c <i 2 rve s ) 

invcstlp^ates 

attempts 



challenges 

cC:te:?>f Cs 

seeks 

specifies 

ol fers 

proposes 

rejects 

accepts 

consults 

questions 

queries 

weights (jurJ/jcs) 
criticises 
evaluates 
tests 

delays (rssporise) 
qiuilif ies 



persists 

asks. 

Joins 

designs 

cuggesCs 

supports 

recortmends 

shares 

disputes 

subscribes 

promo J:cs 

annotates 

advocates 

volunteers 

sleeps 

yawns 



h'iss, Albert F.» F.v alu.it ij:n of Jpstructlcual Sys tem.? « !^ew York 
Gordon and Breach, Science ['uhfisliors , 1970. 
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EVAU'ATIOH 
TEAM 



P il 0 ? 0 n £ 2 
STUDENT CO II PET 1' I? C 1 E S 



The atrtacKed niight serve as a model for th^: t.itk at hand. It is in i2lteni.ir.ive 
CO the guidelines and suggcistionij ot the evalor.t ion tean. 



V / 
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DIVXSIOH OP BEST COPY AVAILABLE EWALJATTv 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

CHECKLIST 



Ccaslder a st&all» but detrtned Irpcrtanc, group of specific behaviors 
studeacs night ac<;ulre or cSevelop while interacting io your prosraa. 



State th^se Idccs/conceptt* actltudes» and skills in as (pacific/ 
operational/observable tenos as posslbla in colum one. 



Avoid the use of global or general teras such aa ^understands/* *'appreclacea»^ 
"develops" etc. 

List the Qethods» proccduresp accivltiesi experiences etc. your project/ 
program will use to Insure student acquisition or development of the 
competency stated in colui^n one. Multiple approaches might be used for 
each coDpctency; or a given experience may be utilised for the developMnt 
of several of your listed competencies. 

State the specific behaviors a student might exhibit aa he/$he acquirea or 
develops the cocipetency. This id perhaps the oost difficult phase of the 
task as this behavioral cluster usually represents a set of criterion 
measures for assessing student progress. This; criterion set might include 
behaviors thac are cognitive (knowing 60:A(>thlnp;) • affective (exhibiting 
feeling about conething)* psychonotor (f^oing soraething), iDOtivational 
(doing something extra), etc. 

* 

Specify in column 4 the measurcciont techniquci; utilized to as-scss the degree 
of cos&petency*prof Icicncy the student has acquired or developed during his/ 
hsr experience in your project/program. ExvVaples' misht be scales, question* ' 
naircs, vilttcn cxoainations,' bcn^ivlor checklists, term psper3» reports, 
written assignments, etc. In many instances, as a student progressea 
through a set of experiences, cbc need uf^ually arises where the scudent 
loteracic on an individual basic with the faculty iu5nifacr(s) responsible for 
the implementation of the progrcn. There cestions usually provide an oppor- 
tu.iity for tiutual assessment of cognitiva and affective development. 

Suboit to the evaluation team that which you have listed in colusns one an4/ 
four. If you so desire, the evaluation tea^a would be happy to review your 
entire package. 



ERLC 



Division OP EVALUATION- 
TEACHER EWCATIOH BEST copy AVAILABLE TEAM 



help: we used rZZLUCK 



Ycur oeecing uich ceabcrs of the evaluation teas conceraies the development 
of student coopetencies and means for astestlng their preaence vas observed/ 
perceived as: 



1. 


Inappropriate 


1 


2 


3 




5 


Very appropriate 


2. 


Poorly organised 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Well organized 


3. 


Ko help at all 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


Very helpful 


A. 


Generally poor 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


Generally excellent 



In general, hov effeccivply did Che cvaiutftlcn team cemberc reUce the 
objectives of the task(i^) of stating coapetencles and means for as&eselng 
their presence: 



3e Objectives very 
poorly related 



Objective's superbly 
related 



la g^/neral, how effectively did your Interactions with evaluation team 
tac*ml>i>rs contribute to your completing the task; 



6« IntcrActiODG were 
lll^chosen and 
ineffective 



Interactions contributed 
very effectively 



The general atmosphere (soclal-'eootlonal climate) during the meeting with 
ftvaiuatloQ team oembers was felt to be: 



7. 


Cold 


1 2 


3 


A 


5 


Warm 


e. 


Tense 


1 2 


3 


A 


5 


Relaxed 


9. 


Closed 


1 2 




A 


5 


Open 


10. 


Unemotional 


1 2 


3 


A 


5 


Enotlonal 


11. 


Suspicious 


I 2 


3 


A 


5 


Trusting 


12. 


Pessinlstic 


1 2 


3 


A 


5 


Optimistic 


13. 


Cooperative 


1 2 


3 


A 


5 


Competicive 


lA. 


Dissatisfying 


1 2 


3 


A 


S 


Satisfying 



COMKEIITS <optlonal): 




RETURN TO: 
Bud Harty 

309 * Education Buildln 



projects/programs 



ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS PROGRAM 



evaluated by 
Floyd Copped^e 
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AMERICAN INDIAN PROJECT 

evaluated by. 
Gary Andbr&osi 
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COMPETE^nCIF.S for STUDKITTS in rARTA" CHILDHOOD TEACrlSR 

■EI)UCATl'0;i '?ROGlLM'i 



t will: The Instructor will: 



The ;it:ude.n 

!• be able to record observations 1. 
of children's behavior (ages 3-8 
yrs) in various school settings 
and diagnose factors relating to 
the learning situation from the 
observations . 



2« be able to select appropriate 2. 
learning goals for young children 
and use these as a basis for 
•planning daily on-^going learning 
experiences, 

3. be able to identify a wide ran;>e .3. 
of behavlots of young children 
(ages 3-8 years) and v;ill be <^blc 
to sivo several possible recora- 
mcndi-t'ions and/or solution.'-j to 
problc-n;S vh.ich ore a^^'ident. 

4r be able to recognise the. component s4- 
of a \N>holosoTnc cli^si^rcori atuois- 
phere and v:ili bo able , to contri- 
bute idearj and nictiiOrls to pron:pte 
a pooitive learning cnviroutnent both 
indoors and outdoors. 



5. be able to provide :{nstru':cion re-. 5. 
lated to the child's individuunl 
goals and prescribe expert rrnces 
which develop the chi3.d^s- potential 



a) analyze students' technirues for re- 
.cording observational data on children's 
behavior. 

b) in seiTiinar discussions judge a 
student's ability to analyze a child's 
behavior in a specific learning situation 
and the possible factors d$>tev:minipg it. 

a) critique student ^s instructloiial plans 
for appropriateness of ^oals, instruc- 
tional nethocis and use of materials in 
their v-ritten instructional plans 

b) observe andcvaluatc student's class- 
roora perfornanre 

'f^ill judt-:« ^itudftnt^s .Hbiiiry to Identify 
and ru')ke adoquato recoi.ine ^.dat."^ c.n3 about 
children's behavior throuj^h vritten . 
reactioh$ to selected fllnis, froti student's 
daily accounts in Log liock, ana frora 
V7ritten observation reports. 

a) judge an er.ayuination paper of the 
student's rTbility to describe the charac- 
teristics of a vhoiesoitie classruom arajos- • 
phere 

b) observe and judge the effectiveness 
of student's application of si'ills, 
methods and techr.jAiUes in se^tinp, up 
learnins environTicnts and f^uiding and 
evaluatinj^ learnlni^i both indoors and 
outdoors in the field setting. 

a) observe and raco: tbo student's skills 
at, applying; various teachin;^, methods and 
child develotjr.ent knoulodj:e in individuali^D 
classroom in5;t ruction in a field situation, 
b) review and critique student's plans 
and evaluations for learning activities 
as. she plans for, irnplenarits, and evaluates 
Individuaiii'.ed classroora ix\struction in 
the field situation « 
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&• be able to apply knowlc'dge from 6, 
various child devclopnent: theories 
in assecsivig planning and evalu- 
ating children's behavior in a 
learning environments 



?• be able to discuss clearly and 7. 
objectively individual childi.cn, 
the curricjjlum^ school policyj 
methods of har^dling behwivior wit!* 
parents, conntmity groups, and 
o'cbt^r prore.sDionali? interestud 
in children, 

8* a) tc begin fornulating our* 8. 
theory of child uevelopTnenr. and 
philosophy of early childhood 
educarion 

b) to be able to write his philo- 
sophjr of early childhood education. 



9, acquire a coptiiv-ially f.rovin^ iile. 9, 
of notes, v.i !^uai aids, t^.so\\vr.^s ^ 
ideas J cor.:>ercial and band-mad^ 
instructional rjiiterials for 
future use in teaching the young 
child 



assess student's skills in applying knowl- 
edge of various child development 
theories iu assessing, planning, and 
e'/aluatins children's behr. .or through * 
a coiitlnuous weekly Log Book and frora 
written observation reports assip.ncd 
by course instructors* 

observe i^tudents in role-playing episodes 
in real situations and/or viewing and 
listening to tapes of student interviews 
with parents and ocher professionals 
to judge student's ability to express 
effectively her viev;s and ideas v;ith 
supporting facts and accurate knowlcdf,?5. 

a) listen to student's forr^il and informal 
comuents about their philov:jci)hies and 
child developn^.ent theories during con-- 
ferences and seminar (.]iscus5:ions . 

b) aualvze student's written philo.'3ophy 
of early childhood education for clarity 
and factual infornation nt the end of the 
early childhood education prograiT, 

Lfivlew the student's collectiou of resources, 
instructional materials, visual aids, 
I'eferenccs^ natcrials, noiics and judf.e 
the student's ability to S'.?lect and or- 
ganise appropriate materials. 



10. be able to effectively evaluate 10. jicd^c the student's ewironess of his ccrc-n<;th 



his own instruction in a claps* 
room and rocpgni;:e his streni^ths 
and weaknesses in liis professional 
grof/rth. 



and v^eakness<is and •Jch ^3.^z a classroom 
teacher through pcrsnn-O.. crx^fereuces vith 
the students, written evalurtion scales, 
viewing and discur>sinf; with students video 
tapes of classroom perforrjance . 



( ^.^ ^i^rector 



/2^£L^^^^ Esraiuation 



arly Childhood Educf- 



^^y v/vc^ y /l^LU tioa Faculty Men^bcrs 



April 30, 1973 
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PROJECT CCilPETSNCmS AS COMPILED FROM PROJECT DESIGNS 
AND FTLED COW'IUNICATIONS AS OF N0VM>:R !5. .1972 



..Coinpe ti^nr. les 



Hov; Measured 



1) 



2) 



3) 



Field BiaccI iJtudeis in Ts2«cher Ed. 



To d^.velop the int:tjresc and capacity to work 
cooperatively ao a tcia lijenber toward the im- 
provement of itistruction and currlculutn* 

To develop the interest and necessary ab.lllcies 
to eng^ije In and taaUe use cf reeearch in the. im- 
prcveweac of instruction and curriculum. 

To d^ivelop the skllla and teaching techniques 
necessary to foster and direct open inquiry &nd 
the iuteraallzatlOQ of the proceases thereia ia- 
cluded on tha part of pupii?5* 



4) To develop cousxaiulcation sklll^j that f^ciiitatta 
the pcrsoaal gro-^th of self and cthern, 

5> To develop a broad range of evaluative ^.-killa in* 
cJ.ading those for appraising the learning charac 
fcericcica of iudividual pupils # 

6) To become we 11-* informed t<:achere> fully aware of 
the probleus which con front the sccii^ty and ac- 
tively i&voived as change agencs in the society* 

7) To become teachers who are cor^-utted to a decao** 
ciratic perception of educacion especially with 
regard to equalising eoMcacioaat opportunity* 
supporting a participatory democracy and a 
pluralijjtic society, 

8) To becoaa teachers who can apply the concepts 
and cethodoiogies of the social sciences to 
social problem • 

5) To poasjiss a high degree of eiapathy for othera, 
especially for those who arc of different 
ethnic backsrouad3» 



I) Ats intention to 
measure student 
progreca in la- 
dicated, but grati«» 
fication procedarcs 
are net specified t 



(Use space below for any revisions (cidditions, deletions or nodiiicatlons) 
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pupils involved; • 

cbsanres student's 
ability to dis« 
cover sources and 
his methods of 
organisation^ 
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tormluteH frult^ 
^ui hypotheaea irojA 
^xLBtU'^g data* 

nai quantitative 
trcAtinottts ioT test- 
ing l)jpotheaa3. 

looks for nftw treads 
and gathers nev 
evidence* 

rc?a.£sons logically 
frott established 
t e ac hi ne/lo«iriU ng" 
snaUsls^ 

suggests alceruative 
explanations and 
constructs ciodificd 
or new swdale. 



obaorvea student 
en he px^acticc^ 
otyles and atrat^ 
in teaching/ 
learning situat- 
ions* 

observes student 'a 
participation in 
large and snail 
group pr«a€»ntationa 
and atuddDt's prao 
tica at loading 
both. 

infers froa stud- 
ont'a verbal and 
nonverbal bcUaviora 
whether h« baa 
reooKnirod hia 
strengths and woaJ^- 
re.^se3p and whether 
hin valuos will 
help or hinder his 
auccess aa a teacii- 

observos student's 
ability to interact 
*«fith pupils and 
hla ability to 
deal nth problaaa 
which arisa, and 
Eoake appropriate 
d:>cl3icna, 

obsort^ea studo!it*a 
foraal Vnd infor- 
mal coxaocnta about 
teaching and hl2> 
dealings with pu- 
pils and profeaaion- 
al achool pcraonnol. 

critiques atudent'a 
ability to diacover 
atreagths and weak* 
naasos. 

cboervea «tudent*a 
application of 
developed valueOt 
attitudes, and 
akills when inter- 
acting in Djlti- 
cultural edticatioa* 
al aettinga* 
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m 

ix?.tct:^T:©latos aelcctad ulato a group la ovder 
mpiR^ts ot ^,h« ncwQjf fed- collect i^iaterlaXs and 
QlPSXly Jundoci cieTsoutary Infora-atioa per^talcin^ 



to on© of tLa scl^snca 



and .flndlD&s.to tho 
entire class by way 
of lO-'xainute group 

oivistoo oX labor 
and pr*J2!^siitftt>^ou 

p&7^:o5t3 rjut and 

pi hi losop hy /rat i ona 1 , 
instx'uct Icrsl strate- 
eic?c> naterittls, 

gran and pupil ^rval- 



pupils» 

observes stude? 
cor.'munlcatlng; 
Obihi^r school j> 

»t rating aom 
theoretical oir 
working kno^wlc. 



'Upil'-co!3t©r0d dersoiy- 



cx-eatofl ft nOiV- tbreat-- 
eaing and evsoticrtil- 
Oftfa envi rcur.ont fox- 
tha desired va.liie«, 
OttitudCtt and g'cllls 
to dlovslop. 

intorjects a saattar^ 
iwg or an iudepfch 
prefiontatlon o:f science 



tloQ aultablo Hot 
tha fe.Tado l<9V49l ho 
i:rit:;)it teach. 

Sffjloct« axoa(8> of 
science contexit la^jsSt 
approprtiJte. 

prepares to ansTrer 
r&ther crop hist ic at £}d 
ccntoBt and pi*occss 
questions ask^d by 
peers. 



ohserve3 studei 
achieving objec 
Ivo(s) toward 
which he waa t< 

observes studei 
rccoijRlaring thr 
the pupil- orier 
science deponst 
tion a viab? 
altcrnxitive vhv 
adequate icateri 
9>Rd supplies ai 
not available. 



collect a and vriteo-up 
alx pupil- centered dcc- 
otistrationa: 2 trc^ a 
29eionce sourcebook, 2 
;!ro!a a neTcr federally 
Junded olerientary school 
science c^srricula, and 
2 from journals or peri- 
'Steals for elementary 
chool science teachers. 
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allows student to pur- 
cue science content of 
his interest. 

nakes provision for 
processing ond duplicat- 
ing: all worthy deaonsxr?^* 
tions so student csn 
have a goodly nusber on 
hand. . 



3earch;5c^ identifies, 
and distinguishes six 
pupil-centered decvon* 
stratSons he d^ht use 
during his stJ^lent 
teaching and future 
teaching (inservlce) 
which are hi.rhly rele- 
vant to tho youth ot 
our lesLst" served 
populatione. 



assesses vortb. 
teniis of appr^> 
priate to set- 
ting, assount ci 
hard^^aro necdec 
aophioticatlon 
level of BCienc 
content, and 
sources f ron \'h 
obtained* 

.distributes pac 
of deoonstratic 
to student. 
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Q pi^GO ot science 
^mpswnt or audio- 
Visual frid which nl^ght 

us^d v^hen studont 
t^Gchlng or for ua© 
tn future tcfichlns 



i!>flcc3ur«gca student to d(3osoiwstir<<at«s nrx 
^idke- or prepisr^ sci^enco ability tc jralato 

iocil funds ftro not 



avaiiablo to purcbsisa 



tbo coMt ruction of 



paoxt) &c''7 the object 

eiai;Qnrifi&l0 needed! to 
t£Ake it. 

e?sp!(Atna to hi a 

^ty, vliotv fittd 
hov it ifi to be uQf^4 
whoa tesclilag •Pl«r*?i> 
tii£7 school science 



of ohjoot o»i tlic^ 
criteria IlatRd 
io thii ji;iirdl 

IvSom ff» to the 

involvc^i 'iiJd the 
jptwleat'c? rttit-v 
daring it^i f^f^vel- 
opmQ ut / oo a« t r uc t . 



^^rltSA « based prov%v3«:5a an opportu- 

0a his experiences during nity for the student 
the pie- student teaching to express his views 
ploceruort in a nulticul- ia an axpcsltory rcode, 
j^Wal settings 

&II0WU for clAG»rooa 
diacusaion of waa;; a 
ro&Xity-orJ.ented aci- 
$nco program ulght be 

distributes selected 
dittoed hanJoutiP. 



ido-:i21£ie« t^*e tr^ny 
cori3traiat3 placod on 
the teaching ol sci- 
ence in tuulticultural 
scttlBga. 

beccors skillfully 
aware of operational 
barri«^re« 

seeks out aore ircf or- 
laatioa With regard to 
the i&ntified con- 
f.trcilc&t0« 

utiliaces the gathered 
inforaatxon or data 
ft.s tbe bases for his 
p&per^ 



otsseases tho 
of the student's 
effort baeed on 
the criteria ii^ 
pllcitly found 
the narrntive of 
hie p^por. 

intcractfi with t^ 
student by way o< 
tvo supervisory 
visits to the fi^ 
based sites (tho; 
seosicnr will pr 
vide nn opportun* 
for mutual assesr 
cent of cognitive; 
and affective 
devolopiaeut) • 
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evQlufit^d by 
Ri.chard Srcwe 



Co 7tfMici05 



How Measured 



1) DJagnosing Learner Characteristics 
a) jQiagnosing Isarn'^rs 
1) Enablers 

a) learners & infttructloual objectives 

b) cate;^xries of learnor characteristics 

c) Ssovrce^ of leamcr data 

cl) classification of learner data 
c) interpretation of learner data 



1) Informal observation 
2} Fiald test 
3> Pilot test 
4) Student manaseraeut 
data system 



2) Setting- Objectives 

a) Insuructional goals 

b) Perfoznnance objectives 

c) Task analysis 

d) Instructional s^squencing 
1) iTnablers 



,) content 






children's litei^ature 


2) 


listening 




3) 


speaking (oral 


comuni cation) 


4) 


reading' skills 


(oral reading) 


5) 


rcadin^^ skills 


(^;anGral) 


6) 


reading skills 


(work attack) 


7) 


reading skills 


(comprehension) 


S) 


wit ins 





3) Planning learner ascressraent 

a) Indicators cj; achievoTuont 

b) last rumen ts for data collection 

c) Plan for learnc»r ni^inagement 
1) Enablers 

a) procedures for i nf ortr^ation collection 

b) use of instruments 

4) Planning Strategies 

a) Selection of instructional strategies 
1} Enablers 

a) varieties of instructional stratejjies 

b) criteria for instructions! stratc^ios 



5) Planning Strategies 

a) Selection of organizational patterns 
1) Enablers 

a) varieties of or^Tanizational patterns 

b) critiirrla for organisational patterns 
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a) Sel taction of potential rje^ources 
1) Kuablers 

a) varietior; of pctontiai recources 

b) critorla for potciit:.al resourccjs 

7> Integrating the learninjj environmeut 

a) Inteerratlon of instrurtlot: 

b) Eva?.uat;ion Plan 

S) Impleaiontins 

a) Instruction with a pupil 

b) Instruct ion with a s^oup 
1) Enablers 

a) plan for iraplenentation 

b) instruction with a peer 

9> Evaluating 

10} Revising 

a) Instructional changes 

b) Assessment 



(Use space below for any revisions (additions, deletions ^-^ or modifications) 
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SHAWNEE GRADUATE ' PROGRA^^ 

evaluated by 
William Pllder 
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PRa^»£CT COiMPETSXCIES AS COMPILED PROM PROJECT DESIGNS 
AND PIIJED CCJ^aiUNICATIONS OP A NOVSKEER 15, 1972 



Competencies 



How Measured 



Shawnee Graduate 

1) Translating what is learned into affecting 
cHiildren and the cotrunur.it-y » 

2) Skills in doing action research. 

3) Skills in criticism of educational policies. 

4) Skills in assessment of one*s value. 



1) Staff evaluations 

2) Staff records as resource 
people. 

3) Records ke.;>t of media uf»e, 

4) Record of model and 
coimuunitv' experience, 

5) Records of characteristics 
of participants: 

a) Application forTns 

b) Attitudinal Questionnaires 

c) Themes of participants 



(IJce space below for any re\'ir3ions (additions, dele2:ions ot modif icacions) 
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SHAWKEE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRA 

oval a& ted by 



Thomas Glass 
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The Forum Series Is basically a collection of papers. It is intended to be a 
catalyst for idea exchange and interaction among those interested in all areas of 
teacher education* Articles are accepted on all phases of teacher education 
Including in-service training and graduate study. The reading audience includes 
teachers, school adninistrators, governmental and community administrators of 
educational agencies, graduate students and professors. The substance is open 
to various types of content. Position papers, resaarch or evaluation reports, com* 
pendia, state-»of*the-art analyses, reactions/critiques of published materials, 
case studies, bibliographies, conference or convention presentations, guidelines. 
Innovative course/program descriptions, and scenarios are welcome, llanuscripts 
usually average five to twenty double*spaced typewritten pages; two copies are 
required. Bibliographical procedures may follow any accepted style; however, 
all footuotes should be prepared in a consistent fashion. 



Produced by the Division of Teacher 
Education, Indiana University-Bloom- 
ing ton, a component of the School of 
Education, supported in part by way 
of an Institutional Grant (OE-OEG: 
0-72-0492: 725) with funds from the 
United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare — Office of Edu- 
cation, under the provisions of the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Devel- 
opment as a project. The opinions ex- 
pressed in this work do not necessarily 
reflect the position or policy of the 
Office of Education, and no official 
endorsement by the Office of Education 
should be inferredo 
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PURPOSZ 

Biiood oa guldeliaea stated in tht Initial ^^Institutional Grant 
iTopoaal,*" ad^ hoc senrlce-orl^nted Tessa and Centers wmrm devalopad 
to facilitato program balance and to sonitor actlyltlaa congruent 
vith the aix major objectlvoa outlined in the Propoaal. One method 
for exivining the role and function of the Teama/Centera during the 
1972-73 acedoalc year waa accompliahed by way of telephone InterTleve 
with Individual Projjtaia/Proje'^l Dtroctora. Baalcally 'che purpose for 
thv telephcae Interview vae to ascertain the Program/Project Director's 
perceptlooa aad ref lectiona aa to the quantity and quality of the 
eervlces rendered. 

PROCEDURES 

Twelve Prograa/Project Dlrectora were contacted by phone. A 
randomly selected Director aerved aa a pilot for modifying and refining 
the Interview inatrument. The refined inatrument contained seven 
queries p (four callitig for bc^h atructurcd and open-*eoded responaea, 
two calling for only open-ended reaponaes, and one calling for onlf a 
structured response). It was decided in sdvance that all Program/ 
Project Directors would be contacted aad multiple phone calla would 
be necessary to complete these encounters. Program/Project Directors 
were defined aa faculty directing an operational teacher training 
Ptogram/P reject at tbe time of the interview. Ultimately^ twelve 
faculty members met the defined criteri!.on« 
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Tfei» flsidlnfs era reported in twp vays* Dftta tables 
0t»st*lM ib« broakdovn of rvvpcoses to •trccturtd queries 
mlctit vith a Hating of the rMponaea giron by the Program/ 
Project Directors to the open-ended qaeetione. Ho etteapt 
hoe beon nede to cmtegorise the respuoeee in eny eyetevatic 
fttifthion. Tae com^ixtB, ^xi^ifiplee, reftction^^ end cpccif icaticne 
represent individual ^^elin^n aoo attitudea of Dlrectora 
being interviewed. lOkch qu«ftion la Hated, and the comente 
that relate to th^t Queatlon follow. The reader la cautioned 
to reaiecber that each atateaent repreaonta the coonenta of 
only one Director* 

Query One : 

^Vblcb of the follovlng Tcasa/Centera have 
you had contact with during the 1972*73 
acadaoaic year?'* 

The Majority of the ProKrea/I>roJect Directora had contact 
with at leaat alx out of the aet'en Teama/Centera (Table !)• The 
Prograai/Project Directora cited exaaplea of the typea of 
aaalatance received fron each Tean/Center. 
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Vrfnivncy of Sacouotcrs Per Te«a/Center 
lyy Prcgrea/Project Dlr«ctora 





Centers 




NO 


I. 


C»nt<»r for Kxperlential Bd. 


» 


4 




Budget Ceatcr 


la 


0 


a. 


C'crrcceptuftllzatlon Center 


11 


I 




Iwv^lopwent Contwr 


7 


s 


f/.. 


&> *iuctlon Teaa 


lU 


0 




Field InpleniAAtJiti'^jtt Centsr 


11 


1 




liMtructloiial Service* 


10 


a 


Tot«ls 


71 


IS 


P«rreat 


84% 


16% 



2. ^. loputtt for Instruction and proposal for project. 

Ifads s nunber of connuolty^tMsc^d plscesetits. 

3. fUs vorked In supporting project^ contacting people in ths 
fisld, findlnf sites^; tnd helping in tisny other vsys. 

3. Tmnsportstion to Coluabus. 

4. s. Coordinating observation and psrticipating in building 

vitb heavy student-teacher use. 

b. Providing tornm and gu&delines. 

c. Tranaportation. 

9. a. Belped by talking to students t.:at hasre coac to project 
and have desired their service. 

b. Publicity and diatribution of BSterials. 

c. Infonution sourcO to project director. 

0. a. Arranged for buses to iodianapolis . 

b. Arranged tor student volunteers to vork in the MCCSC. 

7. As a teas mesiber had input into projac^t. 

B. Budget Center (Budget): 
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1. Helpful in fortmlating badget**v<!>ry helpful center. 
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Suboitted budget for rorriew, and tbej added tbinirs that had 
been calttod. Talked vlth thea about rationale, and tbey 
fpftve aug^oatlona that vere helpful. 

3. a. BitabllahJng budget categories and procedures. 

h. Cuiddioea for preparing budget and the tcaaing propoaal. 
c. Belp vith budget. 

4. Cocaulted with Budget Director on atatue of project budget. 

5. a. Worked out budget. 

t. Gave Ideae and aupport. 

c. fiho«>ed Kow to ro-adjuat budget. 

6. The budj^et Director along witb the invlolon Director, haa 
b«en 9oat helpful in preparing budgets* Just generally 
helpful because if he doesa*t knov tbo anaver, he will 
find it. 



7. Beipful demonstrating budget foms and figures as well as 
helpful in doing the whole thing»-doea good Job. 

B. Went over budget and »ade suggestions. They fulfill their 
designated role in cominir up with s realistic budget. 

9. a. Went over budget* 

b« Provided such input. 

c. Facilitated ideas or Deans to obtain funds* 

d. Offered guidelines for budget. 

e. Helped by referral to other people. 

10. s. Cctensive consultation on financial natters such as 
bills, etc. 

b. Kutusl sssistance between field center and Institutlooal 
Grant. 

c. Served as a collection point for financial dealings. 



11. a. Provided guidelines for preparing budgets. 

h. Mat at French Lick end later to flnal5i:e budgets. 

12. a. The Budget Director waa extremely helpful in nany ways; 

he knows what he is doing, 
b. Offers asflstunce to projects. 
€• Very service oriented) very helpful. 

Conceptual lastlon Center (Concept): 



1. a. Useful dialogue over inatructional characteriatica of 

progress-— what should be kept and what ahould be thrown 
out. 
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b. Helped In revising tines end cctire^e along vith legelity 

of chancrinj^ credit bours for e course, 
o. Oeve e lot of good contacts* 
d. Wlllix^e end easy to gret to. 

a* li. Keystone for decision nnking^ studient recrultneot^ end 
interdisclpllnsry decision asking, 
b. Qeve support end encouragevent. 
Sent nateriels. 

^. a. The Conceptualization Director and Assietsnt helped iu 
nnking project proposal and getting it through, 
ho 'fhry havts given project r lot of Idoas, 

4. Project has given Center schedules, bulletins, and Infonaation 
to carry out their objectivoa. 

&• Discussions with Conceptualization Director and Assistant. 

6. Options took, 

V. a. Worked closely vith Conceptualisation Director In restx^uctur- 
ing project. 

h. Talked about things that are not being done by School of 
Education. 

8. a. Discussed progran. 

b. Helped by referral to other people* 
c« Discussed the Institutional Grant. 

9. Guidelines for project and good source of referral to other 
people* 

10. a. Cave help and suggestions for handling scheduling probleas. 

b. Met With course instructors and project director to work 
out budget problems. 

c. Provided saaple guideline forms for interviewing applicants 
for progran. 

d. Helped With scheduling of courses for next semester* 

11. a. Helped in Center developing pr posal. 

b. Conceptuali:i:ation Director helped in administrative capacity* 

Development Center (Dev): 
1. Informal talks. 



2. a. Provided kits and films to project. 

b* Discussed package for a minority setting. 
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3. nx^lmi talkfl. 

ft, Counultod during see ting, 
bo Konlt&r^d field conponent, 

c« Attsignod GtA«'« aud staff to find matoriala and provide 

help. 

a« Project vill need to vuike further contaota but not at that 
atagtt yet, 

6« No couUict^ didn^t know irhat Center la doing. 

7. 'JT^lk^d vlth IfXfvelopaent Director but did not foXlov through, 

8. Sotte auggeationa on aimulation, 
KvBl nation JTe^ jL^y • 

1, a. Demanding something that ia needed, 
b. Project has to do work, 

c« Team has put pressure on project to evaluate, 

d, 7400 guidelines are better now, 

o. Evaluation Team should have a bigger staff. 

3. a. Supplied with written guidelines describing three levels, 

b. Offered services. 

c. Project Team has sent evaluation person to work with the 
Evaluation Team. 

3. a. Braluatlon Director and faculty nembers have been helpful 

in designing needs assessment and competencies. 
b<. When you need help you got it. 

c. Sometimes Evaluation Team asks for too much information. 

4. a. They ask for a lot of thinga. 

b» Project recognises that their evaluator haa not been 
effective. 

c. Project evaluator has not done anything, and if evaluation 
is important^ Evaluation Team should reassign someone or 
do the evaluation themselves. 

5* Project evaluator handled most of this communication. Consultation 
With Evaluation Team Director concerning input to own project as 
well as to other projects. 

6. a. Indicated type of evaluation design needed, 

b. Referred to Test Bureau lor materials and forms, 
o. Obtained material for a study to be conducted. 



7» Brief contact. 
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8. Vtiry helpful la structuring guldolineo nnd Providian liaison 
l>tttw<99Q people ia Institutional Grant. 

»• aiweckly mailings frcm Evaluation Team to be fillod out 

and returned, 
b. Ditftribution of materials by Evaluation Teaia. 
o« Called upon for reaoui^e people « 

10. «io Expert consultation* 

b. Saarcb made by Evaluation Team for additional naterlal8»*- 

Siarticularly quef. tlonr»fli;Lre iriformatlon. 
n. Referred to people for matertalaf and ide«8« 

11. Provided with iormn to follow tor evaluation pisrposes. 
be Team available to talk with when needed • 



12. a„ T^am requested contlnuins reports, 
b* Relped with evaluation desijjti. 
c. Paperwork demanda placed by Bvaluation Team. 

i^E^i2?£'*i?l^£" Center (FIC): 
-i. Juat friendly contacts. 

2. Belpful in the following ways: 
Guidance. 

b. Guidelines in dealing with schools. 

o. BeliQg available for convor^Btion and decision making. 



3. Various individuala helped becauae of their ability or knowledge 
in the following fields: 

a. Knowledge of community people. 

b. Organizational abilities and establinhnent. 

c. Knowledge of rural education. 

4. a. Developed proposal for new approach to atudent teaching 

(new eodeI> » 
b. Helped in. locating sites. 



5. a. Brief talks* 

b. Participation in establishment of project and school 
relations for this coming fall. 

6. a. Identification of programs and students and needs for 

program. Delineation of differences between programs 
and regular program. 

b. Guidelines for student identification and selection. 

c. Project and program dcacriptiona and potential student 
information forms. 

d. Project coordination. 
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T. a„ Budget for project comeii through Center. 

p£X)vi(i9d office 0pace and brought up to date about project. 

8. a« expert belp« 

b<, Made Initial contacts Tltb achoola end accoopauled program 

pOTaoonel to achoola. 
o. Provided forma for contract agreemf?rxt nade between the 

UCCSC teachera and program directors for atudent teachers 

to have particular c^cperlencea. 
d« 7olloved-up all endeavors with phone calls and notes* 
e« Shared knowledge from what had been learned by working 

with local schoola both In the past and present. 

9. a. Helped In the preparation of students for program. 

b. Eelped with visiter tlon and supervision. 

c. Helped with guidelines necessary for program. 

d. Helped .coni^truct materials and forma. 



10. a. Administrative support. 

b. Consult a nt» 

c. Resource people. 

, d. Financial assistance, 

e. Secretarial and work >*study assistance. 

11. a. Ho help whatsoever. 

b. Sven pursued; found out were not service oriented. 

c. What they do and say are two different things. 

Instructional Services (ISC): 

1. Talked tp Instructlor^l Services Center Director about 
getting equipment. 

2. Just friendly contacts. 

3. Every one of services Is used heavily. Below are some examples: 

a. Borrow materials. 

b. Director of Education-Library very willing to help. 

c. Preview facilities. 

d. Self-Instructional lab. 

e. Six AV people conduct a workshop two mornings a week, 

f. Taped-TV more available then before and more flexible service 
of playbacks of tapes, 

4. Instructional Services Center Director went out to project and 
took films and is preparing a film to be used as a recruitment 
device. This is a costly but useful device. 



5. 



Provided AV materials for classes. 
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0. lA* Provided atorago for project mtwl^la. 

b. Allovod to uf9 i&atorial8 tv>r a loogar ll^viod. 
fi. equlpvio&t ond AV needtf* 

7« a. Dosign o< auto-^icfonnational pfickftges. 

b. Cuideliaoa for student te&cher uso of AV Rfttertftle 

e. F^clragd for informing studente of project and prograa 
choices « 

d« Referral to person in XST and AV. 

e. Complete range of AV equipnent and production techniquea. 

f. AvtiXcblllty of free fllns for student teachers. 

g. Auto-in0tructlonal equipment lab. 

8. «» SorroviDg of equipment. 

b. Guldelineo for utilizing other campus AV sourcec. 

c. Ordering filus, etc. 

d. Civen eupplies for exanpXe poster materials, 

e. Tev^hnicftl fissiatance with visuals, 

9* a. AV compcnexit is being derived for inforaational purx>oses 
for poteatiBl project student members, 
b. &port consultation with AV laaterials. 

10, Explained the self-instruction program for working AV 
cquiptaeut and described what procedures studf^nts should 
use when learning sboitt aelf->in8truction equipaent* 



Query T^os 

* 

**If the Program/Project Director responded yes 
to any of the encounters noted in Query One, he/ 
she was then asked to indicate whether the Teams/ 
Centers had provided assistance in any of seven 
defined categories." 



The most frequently checked types of assistance received ^ere 
providing expert consultation; providing guidelln<bs for soce 
actlvity(ies) ; helping by referral to some other office or person; 
and providing facilities^ service, or equlpttent oi some sort to the 
project (Table 2), The renponaes getting the fewest checks were 

0 

helping in the construction of materials, forms^ teaching devices^ < 
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AMlntence fron Centers as indicated bj Progrfta/ 
ProjMt Dirootors in Sc^on Defined Cat^fforles 



T7P« of Aft8l5tane« Received CBS Budgot Coix^^pt Dev Sral riC X9C 

1. Providing expert cousultetioa 2 9 9 3 04^ 8 4 

a« Presiding guldollaes for nose 3 10 8 1 9 8 4 

ectlvity(i6ff) 

3. Hulpin^ ii^ tho cooatruction of). 4 3 i5ft.4 

fiBaterial,s, fonr.s, teaching 
devicofl^ etc. 

4* Helping by referral to amae 3 9 10 1 2 8 3 

oth^r office or poraon 

6* Providing facilitation servicca 6 8 4 18 5 8 

or equipment of come so^t for 
t!ie projont 

6* Inntructing atudenta in the 2 0 0 1 0 4 4 

progmii 

7. Having only briefly talked or 2a 0 3 8 3 4 4 

net vith a Dember of a center 

Total a IS 38 



aOne respondent qualified thia category by atatlng that CEE was helpful by 
neana of one peraon sitting in aa a aember of bin project. 

-fThroe respondents qualified thia cate2:or7 by stating they had Juat received 
conaultation frcn the £valu&tion Team. 



ERIC 
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lutruetlng studants; lod b«viQ« only briefly Ulk#a or mmt w%th 
m Mxb#r of m cwlmr. Bowevcr^ It should bm notod that thlm luut 
wt#gory tot expected to gmX mnj renpooaea sinco It r«Xcrr#d 
only to Ceoters with vhich ProsrsM/Proj^ta bad i^ery llttla contact* 
Tte« otbar two rcffponaaa wara areaa that Proframa/Projacta typically 
haiadla thamaolvea, 

T^a totala by caotara ran^ fro« IH chacka for CBB to 40 for 
FIC. It ahovild be noted that sinca tha flrat alx catacorlea ara 
onaa th«t ret^r to apaciflc typaa of help or aaalaUdca racalwad, 
66 wot!ld ba a oaxlnal acora If every Cirector iBtarrlewed atated 
that be bad received each of thoae aiv typea of help fro« a apeclfle 
Cantor. On the otner hacid, if a Canter received few checka la the 
aavaolh category, it WQuld tend to alnlBlM the total cuaber of 
checka recelvod. 

Query Three * 

**Vhat waa the efficiency of the helb received fron 
the Centers that you have had contact with?** 

Q*iery three, reaponaea to which dealt with eff iclMcy of help 
racelved frow the Centers, ahowed 65% of tbe Centera to be alwaya 
available when needed; 15% scnetlnea too late and/or not alwaya arall- 
able when needed; and 2% alwaya too late aud/or never available (Table 9)» 
Eighteen percent of tha reaponaea ahoaed there waa too little contact 
to sake a Judc^tent* neae reaulta appear favorable retarding the 
efficiency of aaalstance. 

ERLC 
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llf^cltncy of e»lp Aa Ti«ved by Frojvct/Prorrsa tnr*ctor» 
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7. 1£5C T 


1 




0 
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15% 




2% 


18% 



res|>oadmt did not vich to cattgorlM CCS undtr t&y of tbo tour rotpo&sts« 



1« Tho lnfttr\K;tloxMl Services C<^nt«r did not always havo eQuip»«ot 

• rsilablt because of the dreAOd for this aquipicent. 
b« Tbo r^aluation T«aa*a Data Bauk caused aoise proble9a-*«eapeclal 
with peraooal data oo atudenta* font. Tbey did provide pleaty 
of b«lp for project, 

3t a, Tbc Center for i.Tp?rlential KducatJon~ef f icieney has been 
•xcellest; met b<;ed9 and »ont beyond the call of duty, 

b. Too little contact — ©ottly them retpo&dl&f to you tor tlself 
Deeds rather than project aakinc for h^lp, Evaluatioe Teaa 
migtt provlGc contact or idess vithout project having to ask 
for thw. 

c. Received proivpt answers vhen eeeded aud asked for. Did Dot 
alMya utilise centers. 
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9. riC hxa ttodcr t«tei:orir«d rc:)poP£a b«c«u«« thm Oiroctcr Xm 
rtfTf tutf, and cos^tluM tli9r« coihli\< li« could do sbcut 

<. caK#ct« or rMCtlor« by thr#c of tbiO«« lot^rricv^d. 

C. T'^t •uot«rh liM fi^^Q Proj^ta to do thlacs that Cantors rtnt 

ti»M to do. 

H. CCI^-btn b#M tiyailabla whta needed a« vMber of tMa, 

b. CoDc^ptuallutloa— «BterlAl0 that th«y daalra tro Deeded in 
to<^ blr ^ ^^rry^ and tbey ar« not always arailabla wbea &«#ded. 

c. Budtat--'Ter7 aifaiil«blo. 

d. rral^tlon — y^rjr llttla fc^back /row t««a. 
Araluatlco Tma DOt avallsbla. 

• • FIC—reatooabijr well ara liable b«t bunyj contact la food. 
ISC bad v&terial and help ar#tlable wbrn called upon. 

7. V#ry pleaacd with cooperctlua fr^m people that Project tod a lot 

of ccniftct eith^ like the Directors cf BufSg^et and CooceptuallEatlon 
Centera. Very helpful. Very pleaaed« 

Eacav^ae of the nature of DTE, oiany ;.M«ple doa*t knew hov to uae 
the ceritcra. Thore are nany areas of overlap betweoa Centers, 
l^ucb of wUMt has u^en dene before is xicw undC^ tbe direction of 
XTft^ an Co cnt see such dllfere)>ce. 



<?tycry Four : 

"^TTbat type of bclp «*as recelwed frca the Centers tiiat 
you have had contact wttb?" 

Query four dealt with the type of help rsceived fro« the Caaters 
(Table 4), Here 44% of the reapoases Indicated exactly tbe type of 
help aecdel; soise of the type oeaded; 9% aot at all et^at was needed; 
sad 19% too little coTitact vith to fay. Since 731 of tbe reaponsts 
fell under tbe fln^t two catcrorlea, it could be aasuaed that tbe 
Csntrra wer^ providinf Boat of the help reiqulred by Profpraws /Projects* 
Bcvever^ 9% of the responses fell iato the category *'Dot st sll what 
wan ni^eded.** This nifbt r^uire further study to idsatify the 
rsseons for such necatiTO responses. 
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ICitur« of n«lp Viewed by Project /Procraa Director 
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6. ?IC 


4 
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7. 13C 
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Totals 


30 


21 


€ 


13 


Pcrcaat 


44a 




9% 





1. Ku coontnta or roactiona bj alght of thoaa baiof lotarr;lav^. 

A. a. Vhat xo^^ aacd Oantora for nii^ht oot bo therOf 

h. UMtn concern la bacausa aducatloo la tmdar flra aod p^pla 
atlll ax;)ect the aaaa thioc io tba ac^d. 

jTea avalu^tioa tc<bnlquea auat ba davclopad to caka It eaalar 
to araluata couraoa bacauaa thare la Aotbinf that fata at 
attltudaa. 

C£Z bad exactij ahat m%m iiardcd, but oot Kuch aaadod. 

4. Lsiat fall JTraluaticr Teno provided llttla belp in daaifolof ovamll 
ar^luatloa daalfc for Prog^raa. Proo^iaad tratnlnc acaalo&a for 
avaluatora aad dida*t b«va thoii. 



S. 



Sraluatlon Taati «atn*t abla to balp Project vith thlofi tbet tbay 
oaadad evaluated. Had auticipatad a Kora global avaluatioa, aocb 
aa dlffaraocaa io atudeata aAoof vsrloua rrojecta. 
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*To vhat •Ktent has UtT prorlded thm •••isUiae* you 
hMrm nem€m6 to coaduct fo%tr Projoct?''^ 

^•rj firo dMlt with vhother OTE Cmtora a vhola wmrm pro** 
wtdlAf the oec^Mary •••istanco to Prorraas /Projects. Hero 70% of 
tboso rotpondlng aasvtred olthor or sost** of tbo holp oo#d«d; 

OAly 30% r««pondod with "ao«iw or a cimall pftrt** of tho bolp nwtdwd. 
ho ODO responded with ^ftocw of tho h«lp nwod#d (Ttbl«i 5) •** 

A% m wbolo. It appwara that aoat DlrMtora rocwlrwd tha kind of 
holp tbwy u^d^d, vhen they n»«d#d it. How^y^r, erwo though a 
majority r«£pondad favorably to th# DTK Contars^ vach Contor ttaeda 
to anBlM ita rola In oroer to nako th9 necaaa^ry a^rrlcws avallabl/^i 
to all frojGCta. 

Tabia 5 

PwrcwlT#d fiitant of Aaalatanca Provided to 
Profraaa/Projecta by C#nt#ra 





Catcfory 


XuBbcr Eeapooae 


Perceatafe 


I. 


All th* help you hftv* needed 


1 


10% 


a. 


Mont of th* help you have n*»d»4 


6 


60% 


3. 


Hamm of the help yon h»ve noeued 


a 


10% 


4. 


Soall pert of the help jrou have needed 


2 


30% 


5. 


NOM oi tl;e bel p you hfcve Beicded 


0 


0% 



aowflDltloa of aaalatanca: conatructlon of natarlala^ d^wwlopaent of 
uterlala^ coeaultatlon on acno problea or Inquiry of your project; 
prcTlalon for aqulpoant and/or Inatructlonal aenrlcaa^ 
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both QUMtloas. 

3« ITo eoBn«ats r^ctloaji bj two of the prcpio iot«nrle^red. 

3. Soft d^Tvlopscuf iDltiattfd vlibin the Project; Coators proridod 
•upplMuatal and loc!inl<;aI aaelstanco, 

4. I^ey hsre coaplicat^d ercatly tod have »i^de »ore difficult tlie 
problMe th«7 face. 

9. Froject receivinir the help Deeded at the prmn^nt tiae, but 
cauH aalicipete the future help that vill be needed; voa^t knoe 
if the Centere will have the facilitlca aa probleKa ariae. 

fl» Proftraa feiterally needa juat voney becauae of ita nature. 
ceiTed ft lot of help with the bu<^et. 

7. n^Ject in ejriatetice before DTS and hta Ifnored OTl. 

8. The kind of staf flmc that baa been needed haa not alwayr been 
prorided. Bave to ehifv p^ple into areee that they are not 
expert tu. 

9. Vhat vta aaked for b»a been flven. 

10. Vhole thruat of Projject wae developraeret effort—have not aaked 

for any aaaiatft!u:e. ao did not check one of the categoried reeponeee 
for thla queatloa. 

11. Nev Diriaiod extremely helpful -—helped etart traininf profrras. 

12. Operated Pro^rav iia aplte of XHviaion. Dlvialon nade Job harder, 
because naoy thinga Project had to do vere Dot aenrice oriented. 



Oiiery Six: 



"^Aro there acy other aarvicea you think theae 
Centere coold provide?** 



1. a. To develop a rather apeciflc aet of reaponalbilitiea delincatinc 
vhat thin^e fall uisdcr their Cooaln and arena of overlap. 
Structure cc^Ka to be clearer. 

b. Rctpooslbilitlea for teacher preparation. 

c. State vhat they don*t dc. 
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d. 5?Tiorltl«j for uod^rr^duau •^Sucatiotf mt Indlaot Uairersity. 
#• l^9Clc«>I$ vluit Is o^iKl^ and That la coinc to ba Xoodad. 

>• a. Crcan-projact obatrratioo. 

b. Bitabliah criteria tor m 7^u and dataraina ini«o oritaria 
baa not taao ««t. 

e. Acroaa-'projact conalataoc^f . 

3. Vrmluation Teaa^ Conceptual! utlon Center ^ and ISC could ba sora 
acrraeaira m providing aarvlcaa^ tbar« ara aoM yood tblBffa 
tl^it Blfbt ba of balp to Project. 

4. Csfuaot ata how the/ cao do a lot sore bacauaa tbay bava too many 

otbar thinga to do. for inatanca, tha Director of tba Concapttaalisatlon 
CODtar la worklnt lGO% for the conceptual lea t ion Center. 

d. H^lp in ataff ali^.naent and recnjitsceot tecauae Project bad to do 
a lot on ita ovn. Alio^ help in atucient recruitment. 

0. Cnlj iciaofar aa providing faculty if poasibla. 

7. If there ia a wsy of pooling knowledge and exyerience nore than 
ee bave bq far, It wight avoid pltf alla-«-it sight be uaeful for 
beginai^ Projects. Hore pooling of icfomtioa that oun haa 
acc<«aa loo. 

8. CoDceptjtliution, Oevelop&ent , and Eraluatloo need to define 
ehat thoir rolca are and then ccnamunicata that definition so 
that utiliution of services can take place. They have sada 
Job tougbcr rather than acting aa a aervice. 

9* Krrer quite aure «^at la needed at the end as far aa evaluation. 
If ve knew al;Qt Evaluation Tmb was looking for, we would have it. 

10. Avellability of pcraonnel* 

11. Appoiatnent of coordinator to see if thare are certain waya for 
projects to work together. For exaaiple^ fecial Education. Multl* 
Cultural, and Early Childhood night eliainate duplication of 
coursea and offer students a double endoraeatent on certification. 

IS* evaluation services — help with Instrunenta and inatrunent construction. 
Field Vork*-get n^ai^s used by FIC for own services or those services 
should be provided. 



Query Stv^u : 

**Xd general ere there any other tervicea that DTE could 
offer or provide jour project or the other Projects?'* 
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Ifo CGW#at or rmction iron tvo pmr»onm b^inz lot«m tared. 

2. He>r# coniuxilcatlcii. 

Much better Job could be done oq pvblicit7«-*lt ie on en indiirldusl 
bt«l« at tbie tlae, Mor#^ professional approech. Options book 
•ittd ProsreB PrwTietr Ot/ Tere both excellent. 

<• S#rrlec» act dictation. Better coeaiunication. 

5. U>et ol help — plenty wore A.l.'s. Cen't fully enticlpete other 
services needed. 

S. Monoy to hire pe9ple. 

7« Riulpnent on location and instructional supplies avmy froa 
inptructicnal centers. 

S« ftrlier decision making needed so as not to jeopardise relations 
vlth public icbools and lose good A.I«*s. 

9. Ho itcre to add except be nore supportive. 

10* Comfortable with not knowinx irhat is goijig to cone out of this. 
Specific froBi yedr to ycsr, but leave it open in case of 
eBicr^encies-*for instance, inner-^city problens. 

11. Fbjsical center vhere B9vbers of DTK could get together infoncally. 



Query glght; 



**Are there ony further general cocoaents or reactions 
that yoa vould like to nako about CTTE Centers?*' 



1. £&ch Center has been iBsenaely responsive^ and it has been a pleasure 
to work with the people In the Cc^nters, One annoying problea is the 
red tape in getting soney or something approved that requires funding. 

a. Division nt^^cds to tvoid Auking alstakes that were made before auch as 
coBpartmentellxatlon. More receptive to Arte and Sciences and other 
area a in the School of Education. 

3. The idea of Centerff is good. We hav« to learn together and help 
each other. 
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4. ft» The varlouff areas In DTE should define their thrusts and 

stand behind then as veil as list ccsapetencies needed to 
sccceplinh the ^obIs under the thrusta e.g., if a Prograa 
is coopetency based^ should have thirty or forty coapetencies 
and should grov out of Conceptualisation Center or Director 
of DTS. 

b. Xt*0 a logical aove to combine PIC and OPE for comiunication's 
sake; problen with role definitions and help that faculty 
mrrnhHTS need. 

If the Develcpeent Center is going to be useful, ito personnel 
should cowe Projects end ask vliat 15 needed ^ They are 
prol^bly ttakjn^ things that are of interest to thea, 

5, Must concentrate on more inter-program cooperation with less 
coapetivene&s and more Team effort. As a Project are we helping 
or hindering other Prograna? 

6« Budget I>irector, Conceptualization Director ^ and Evaluation Director 
are extreisely well qualified and doing a good Job« 

7, OPS has been extremely helpful with two programs. Things have 
been running very well, 

8, Too many Centers with too little tn^^e definition of what their 
nervices are, 

9, It would help the whole organization if the physical condition 
were better—everything is spread out at the present time. This 
would be an administrative convenience for faculty and students « 

10, Ko general cooments or reactions by one person being interviewed, 

11. We are all Jockeying for placements in the public schools and have 
to be on the lookout for possible competition in the plscement of 
students. 

13, Centers were bureaucra tic-fa t-^could be largely eliminated. 



SUMMARY 



As stated previously, no attempt was made to alter the comments and 
reactions of Directors* Even though some questions produced a number of 
similar comments, each response was included to retain the uniqueness of 
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tbe p«rtton refi»{>oaclli2«» Uoat cotnm^nts were positive, denoting tMistanco 
tkAt •ras ^xxch apprcclatod or o"eriag constructive $idvice as to how this 
help couJd bo improved by the specific Centor(d). Soroe responaoa to 
the iw^nt tht'ee questions csppe^r especially valufiblo to decision 
w^kOM lu planning nev directions that Centers will take and in adding 
r-tsponijibiliti^a or duties that should bo included. 

Ttiff t<3lej>t:one interview proved to be a somewhat valuable techniqtxe, 
AS all twelve directors designated lor interviews were reached for 
query« It «aa possible to discuss questions and gather open-ended 
responses, liovviver^ this type of interview is encumbered by the time 
required for each call as well as by the difficulty of contacting busy 
Project/Program Directors. Intervisnr time ranged Ixom twenty minutes 
to One hour, with tbe average being thirty-six minutes* The overall 
time involved in the actual interviewing of Directors was seven hours. 
The number of phone calls necessary to conduct an interview ranged 
frou one to thirteen cells ^ viith a meun of almost 4^ calls. A further 
encumberance ta the overall time required to construct, pilot, and 
refine the ini^trument aft well as to conduct the interviews, compile 
the data, and write this report. The time for these tasks totaled 
about 31 hours* 

However^ the results of such a process evaluation technique seem 
to be useful in light of tho data collected. It is hoped that simil^etr 
attempts will be made in the future to gather this kind of information, 
so tMt areas where change is needed can be identified in an ongoing 
fashion* 



